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Pressure tactics. PRC officials win resort to t vinery of maneuvers K> pai is imcriocmor ca the 
defensive ind make him fed be his minimal control ova the negotiating process. They trt skilled at 
nukinj a foreign counterpart appear to be the supplicant or dtmoAdtur m the relationship. They play 
political adversaries against each other, and ihcy may alternate hart and accomraodaaiig moods by lifting 
ftoo "bad guy" d -|ood fuy' officials. They may urje i foreign negotiator to accommodate to their 
position with me argument thai if be does not, his "fronds* in me PRC leadership will be weakened by 
xaOae so reach agreemenL And ihey end to put pressure on a sympathetic negator c» tr* assumption 
mata "friend" wiU make a speciaJ effon to repair problems m the relationship. 

The Chinese often present themselves as the injured parry, seeking to shame an mteriocuior with 
recitation of faults on the pan of his government or his faflure m Lve up to past i^reements or to me •spirit* 
of mutually accepted 'principles.' They are meticulous record-keepers and wfll bold a negotiator to bis past 
words and the commitments of his predecessors. They are skilled in using the press to amir public 
pressures on i foreign negotiating team. And they may seek to trap a negotiator a*ains i a time deadline (so 
thai he must make decisions under pressure). 

The essential quality of Chinese pressure tactics is to make the foreign negotiator, with whom they 
have gone to some lengths 10 develop a personal or "friendly- association, feel that his relationship with 
China is in doubt, that he has not done enough to warrant being considered an "old friend,' that he must do 
more for the relationship to justify Chinese support and good will. It is this tension of the relationship game 
that gives dealings with the Chinese their distinctive quality. 



End Game 

When PRC officials believe thai they have tested the limits of their negotiating counterpart's position 
and iha a formal endcrsunding serves their interests, they can move rapidly to conclude an agreement. 

They may let a negotiation appear to deadlock to test their interlocutor's patience and firmness, and 
then have a senior leader intervene to "cut the knot" of the apparent deadlock. Once Chinese leaders have 
derided to reach an agreemem. their negotiators can be quite flexible in working out concrete arrangements 
which may seem to have little relationship to the "principles- stressed at the outset of a negotiation. 

Implementation 

Chinese officials assess the manner in which a counterpart government implements an agreement as a 
sign of how seriously that government views its relationship with the PRC They press for sffict 
implementation of aD understandings, and they are quick to find fault. 

Chinese officials sometimes give the impression that agreements are never quite final. They will seek 
modifications of understandings when it serves their purposes; and the conclusion of an agreement u me 
occasion for pressing the counterpart government for new concessions. In contrast, however, if mey ire 
unable to fully implement an agreement themselves, they will ask the counterpart to 'uncersiantr their 
difficulties on the basis of "friendship,- or make excuses which put the burden of responsibairy on the other 
party. 



DISCUSSION 

Refining the workings of the relationship game, American negotiators describe their dealings with 
the Cbircse as at once elating and frustrating. ?RC offidals can establish a posiave mood when they want 
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to build i constructive relationship; and they impress their VS. counterparts as personally aaracuve, hiehl 
competent individuals with whom it is easy id deal it i human level. On tlw other hand, the Chinese-who 
assume themselves to be a once and future peat power-can adopt a self-righteous and lecturing air in 
which they presume the, right to criticize their •friends" (while being highly defensive of their own 
posuions) and require that negotiations be conducted on their own terms. 

It has been demonstrated by the experience of countries that have established highly interdependent 
relations with the PRC that the Chinese can be highly demanding and manipulative of those on whom they 
have established a dependent relationship (as was the case with the "elder brother' Soviet Union En the 
1950s), or self-righteously assertive in dealing with those who have established a subordinate relarionship 
with them (as was the case with Albania in the 1960s). 
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CUITELESTS FOR DEALING WITH PRC COUNTERPARTS 

This analysis suggests the following lessees learned" that VS. officials should keep in mind if they 
■re to be more effecuvtia doling with PRC counterparts: 

Know the substantive Issues cold. Chinese officials ire meticulous in preparing for negotiating 
acsaons, and thar nam are very elective in briefing ihem on axhnical issues. They wflj use any 
indication ox sloppy preparation against an interlocutor. 

Master the past aegotbling record. PRC officials havt fuD control over the prior negotiating 
rtcord,aiuIihcydoKXb«iutetouseIitt)prtttureacounierpan. 

Know your own bottom line. A clear sense of the objectives of a negotiation will enable a VS 
offinaj 10 avoid bong trapped in commitments to general -principles- and to resist Chinese efforts to drag 
out a negouauon. InaeroentaJ compromises suggest to the Chinese that their interlocutor's final position 
has not yet been reached. ^ 

. Present your position in a broad framework. The Chinese seem u, find u easier to compromise on 
speafic issues if they have a sense of the broader purposes of their interlocutor in deve.oping a relationship 
with the PRC They dtftrust qtuck deals, and they appreciate presentations that suggest seriousness of 
purpose and an interest m maintaining a long-term relationship with China. 

Be patient. Do not expect quick or easy agreement. A Chinese negotiator will havt trouble 
codvnong his supenors that be has fully tested the limits of his counterpart', position if he has not 
protracted the dtsoisswns. Assume you will be subjected to unexplained delays and various forms of 
pressure to test your resolve. 

Avoid time deadlines. Resist negotiating in circumstances where you must have agreement by a 
certain date. The Ounese win assume that your anxiety to conclude a deal can be played to their advantage. 

Minimize media pressures. PRC negotiators use public expectations about a negotiation to pressure 
their interlocutors. Confidentiaj handling of negotiating exchanges, the disciplining of leaks and the 
nun^mng of press exposure are taken by the Chinese as signs of seriousness of purpose. -Negotiation via 

the press wiU evoke a sharp Chinese response. 

Understand the PRC political context, and the style of your Chinese Interlocutor. Despite the 
difficulties or assessing the domestic PRC political scene, an evaluation or internal factional pressures and 
the style of your counterparts will help in understanding Chinese objectives and negotiating flexibility and 
so "reading" the signals or baded language of a very different culture and political system. 

• Understand the Chinese meaning or "friendship.- Know that the Chinese expect a lot of their 
•friends." Resist the fianery of being an "old friend" or the sentimentality that Chinese hospitaJity readily 
evokes. Do not promise more than you can deliver, but expect that you will be pressured to hono' past 
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commianeag. Resist Oiinese effort! to shame or play oo guili feelings for presumed errors a 

^T^roniing^ 

• 

Develop a strategic orientation to dealinj with the Chines*. The blandishments of the •friendship 
pine" and Chinese pressure wales are most effectively defended against by developing a strategic 
orientation suited 10 American negotiating practices and objectives. An attitude of restrained openness tod 
interest in identifying and working 10 attain common objectives i$ the best protection 'against Chinese effora 
to maneuver me foreign negotiator into the position oldcmandtw or supplant 

Pari7 Chinese pressure tactics In order to maintain control over the negotiating process. 
Chinese negotiating tactics are readily understandable, and in some measure even predictable. Therefore, 
VS. negooaicrs should develop counienaoia that will throw their PRC counterparts off balance, to 
demonstrate competence and control over the process. Tactical manipulations applied in excess, or for their 
own alee, however, are Uiely to erode confidence and undermine the credibfliry of the negotiating process. 
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L INTRODUCTION 



OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

This analysis of Chinese political negotiating behavior is pan of a larger study designed to provide 
supporting materials for operational officials and maiysu of the U.S. government concerned with 
interpreting and managing relation* with the People's Republic of China (PRC). The primary objective of 
this project has been to analyze the way Chinese officials manage political negotiations by drawing on the 
official record and the experiences of VS. ofTicials who have dealt with PRC counterparts over the past 
fifteen years, during the phase of Sine-American relauor* : *> which both governments tried to break out of 
two decades of confronouion to normalize their relauonship. 

This analysis is summarUed in an Executive Summary designed for use by senior officials of the VS. 
government prior 10 their fini negotiating encounters with Chinese counterparts. 1 The third volume in this 
series contains an annotated chronology of senior-level U.S.-PRC political negotiating exchanges between 
1967 and 1984.2 These three volumes establish the documentary record and provide an analytical 
assessment of one of the most interesting episodes in America's post- World War II foreign relations: the 
effort to move from a long period of political rivalry and military confrontation with the PRC-with "Red 
China" or "Communist China," as it was termed during the 1950s and 1960s-to a relauonship in which the 
two countries could eliminate the hostility of the Cold War era, manage continuing differences over the 
funjre of Taiwan in a nonconfrontational manner, and cooperate in limited measure in dealing with shared 
international political and security problems, primarily the military threat to both counuies from the Soviet 
Union. 



SOURCES OF DATA: MEMCONS, INTERVIEWS, AND MEMOIRS 

The primary source of data upon which this analysis is based is the official record of negotiating 
exchanges between senior VS. officials and their PRC counterparts, the memoranda of conversation, oc 
"memcons," which are the basic documentary record of intergovernmental negotiations. A secondary 
source is the reponing cables by which State Department negotiators document the results of negotiauons 
conducted in the field under formal insrucuons. A detailed description of this documentary source material 
is contained in the Introduction to the annotated chronology. ' ' .' 

Because the paper record fives only a partial sense of the negotiating experience, the author also 
conducted interviews wiih more than thirty senior Americar- ofTicials who negotiated with Chines?: 
counterparts during the years covered in this study-beginning with former President Nixon and running 
through the officials of the Carter and Reagan administrations who managed the negotiauons on 
normalization and the August 17, 1982, Joint Communique on the issue of American anns sales to Taiwan. 
The officials interviewed for mis study are listed in Appendix A. 

To gain a comparative perspective on Chinese negotiating practices, the author also interviewed six 
officials from thr who conducted negotiations with PRC ofTicials during the past A/ Af" 

twelve years, and ■' 
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their efforts id prtseru in obscure or deceptive £ice 10 the outride world, their actions ere readily 
imerpreabJe (at las in hmdvight), 

Ow of the base objectives of ibis project is to (brearm U.S. negotiating officials and analysts of the 
PRC political icene wits a aensc of how the Oinry manage ihe negotiating pwnt , so that they will 
interpret with greater accuracy the often subtle political "signals" thai are pan of the negotiating experience. 

It is also important to make ai the outset two fundamental interpretive points which, for the sake of 
presenanonal breviry, will not be repealed endlessly throughout the following pages. First, despite the 
distinctive qualiry or "flavor" of dealings with the Chinese, many-if not most-<f their negotiating pra ct ices 
are not unique. Many of the facilitating maneuvers and pressure tactics PRC negotiators resort to ire also 
encountered in dealings with other countries, although (he particular style or intensity may be different 
elsewhere. In short, there is much that is universal in the negotiating process; and the Chinese, for aH that is 
distinctive about tV^ culture, have not developed a unique a pp roa ch to conducting negotiations. 

Yet it is also the case that most of the American official? interviewed for this study said that they 
found the Chinese K> conduct negotiations in a distinctive ma^er. Kissinger was impressed with (he 
"principled stand" Chinese officials assumed at the outset of his dealings with them, and with their sense of 
the imparlance of the credibility of their word, which led them to "eschew the petty maneuvers that 
ciaracterixed . . . negotiations vith other communists.* 3 From his first negotiating session with PRC Vice 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua in the summer of 1971, Kissinger learned thai the Chinese prefer not to 
negotiate Soviet-sryle-by beginning with an initially exaggerated position from which they move only 
slowly it "salami slicing" fashion-but "to determine as well as possible [at the outset] the nanare of a 
reasonable solution, get there in one jump, and then stick to thai position." 6 As Kissinger recalled in his 
memoes 

Huang Hta . . . suggested thai we put aside the drafting and each tell the other fiankly what his 
p»*1s were. . . . We spent two hours on this [and after some further delay] . . . Huang Hua 
presented a draft ... so dose to our needs that we could accept it with a change of only one 
word? 

Kissinger said he so preferred this style of negotiating thai he subsequently sought to use it in his dealings 
with other governments: 

The strategy of ge^ing in one jump to a defensible position defines the irreducible position 
cumbiguousiy, it is easier to defend than the cumulative impact over a long period of a scries 
of marginal moves in which process always threatens to dominate substance.' 

The second basic interpretive point is thai while the Ounese conduct negotiations in a purposeful and 
meticulously planned manner, they are not always in control of the process and often "feel their way" in 
situations they do not fully undersand. The foDowing analysis may. upon occasion, make it appear as if the 
Chinese are almost superhuman m their ability to plan and manipulate a negotiating situation. The record 
does not show this to be the case, although the analytical process, by its very nature, extracts the evident 
panems of behavior thai comprise their approach to negotiating. The model we develop here is in 



3 Hai^ A. Kut=4C. Wkiu Ha*u Yt*t. Boon* LJaJe,Bro*« A Ganpuy, 1979. p. 744. 
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■"By m^P** and we had to mate au7e pmp^TlTLTofT' ' " " • X T 
Kuomintan, ha, accept the genc* po,^ of jSw"„£ Cs l^Tr™ 1, "" ' 
hunches civil war again, it will pm iue if * ^ "^ fc ?J?l ,^ k , »»■««« 
whole world, and we shall h, v i^i *. „™ ^° won « u " hs <)« °fHw whole nauon md the 
defeatu taC,I " ,, ' morereaJOI " D »n»«l'iBaiacbbyiwi/ofKlf. 

Ac foreign emmary w* esc«ud u, th* Chinese ipital bySy d«L^ £ -TV *** 
eaqutsue hospuality and plied with gift, (even „ hiTi™^ m ^Z u ^t k , " at,eaed ^ 

Tie mirmui with which dw barbarian, were viewed crystallized inio a eolicv of ~ m ~„- * 
tfcons^t watchfulness and precaution when they b^Tbe -^K^ 
«e esconed ... over » assigned n«e » and from Pelting ... fe, dw^'^T 
become too wise. TV, were »o< flowed to n™ .boo, jLfc h te^^-f 
«ur,g perm.,™ fa, the p^ Chinese authoriry. who would to Sw * 
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weeu they wcrt to pass through. Westmen who cm, .„ i~*,-„ r 
qu™ t incdin...ih e cu y o/C««on.u who ^ * Ouna for cade war cwfiu,, 

™* P*^m of diplomatic pncdcei wis «ni evident fa Ck wav Jfcnrv r;~; 

pressure, to « b«ic e a, Chinese kcuJ onto '*Eu « " * J "* him , •" «^ UwdishmeoB nnd 
Political p*tf« fc contempo™, rac m^L^t ZTT" elen * nB <™«*™ «"< Sovie. 

opente inAeir own political fyaem. ^* P " UU,rb " he,,meweb »f«n«io««d pronto 

b«n unprrwJ by the straightforward, nonldeolMfcZ lm^ B „ Jl' "** Americin di P ,om4U *** 

« bas.c «, Ac shetoric of Ae Communis, .ovLS aYI J^T"" T"? "" ° bjeCtivel *" 
conduct to to Chine* pre* ;„ ^ a™ of hinori^ ^ ^£7.* f ^'^ « «*" 
"ill relevant M Chin,-, eontempo,^ circumstanced ffiS^^T^?"*" * M,lh * ** 
oegcLaon g encounten wiA ihe PRC their distinctive chJLL -Ounesene*- to (hs 

PHASES IN THE EVOLUTION OF UJ.-PRC RELATIONS 

enrfier. Ae American negotiate w „ all* ^^JS^ ^ "* ""'^ Sa «- A. 00,0a 
**y different negotiating prccess ftom to ££ by Aof ^o .Z', *? "^ 1? , " 60 * " Peri ' n « d » 
during Ac I970i. This variability in style 1< n~! ^ ? anempted to nenoaliac U.S.-PRC relation! 

nditico.* u -ell as en CW, eonunuin e£nV^°/^ T "? ?** of »* Chinese 
purposes of Ais study, i, b p^ KflW^V" ^™," d «**. «> . »"f»n>Dar foreign ^ ft, 
^ooon.lmccd^^^^J^^ "»' ** « ..gnifieant differences in ^ ^ 

In broadest terms. « a „ y mlif fot ^^ " ? mC ".' tl,t,0 ' ,thip - 
Communion The initial period of offiLlel^ ^ A "" na « """"P **"■ "" Chi** 
and Ae ,ubse,uen, Civi. W^T^.'S^g" " *! «™ ] «°' «" -» ^-S". W orl(J „« n 
«noven,en, seebnj American 5uppo« for Ae^ e rr 0nJ duCfc -J^", ^"?»"* POlW-I nd mOinay 

uming me "War of Resuunce 10 haraa Japan'i 

I' H>«.C*«.-iC u ,.«,/„ I *,/-^ > ^ -i ,, |a 

it ' i ^ mt " l»". PP 52I-M4. ,h ^••'^I Anido. I97J-76." Tk, C*i. 
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oocupaiion forces h Quna (ua.athc umee« m -^ 

Qi«! Kai-.be*). During SE^r J ' """" '" "* ^ ion « Iil ' *»™n»« of 

to *e Nation^ .«4 ^ S5KS^S??f *• * fc ^"S 

inc second period oovai 1940 tn toxo k. • . . 7 
«* conama, ha, h ^^ vsjScST* Hf "* ComrauBte **>* *> fcedvfl w »<, 
«d ftc near-fmidess ^ of . ^ . wSX£!™*" COa&Dnadon durift « "» **•» «r. 
decodes-* Pamuajom is 1953 « B^^ , bWW1 "* *" loveraments we, ^ ensuing wo 

1955 «, 1957, during which one .gn^t-^lt,^" 1 mbtsa *** «*« « Cenev, (ftoa 
•*tt conned wuhon -rt^S^^SST^'^'^^^ "***«•■»». 
>«>nn^izidondi 1 Io r ,e rihel97fe, F «due S ^L7!L^"? 1, *" *' ^ B0V « »«* *e 

The U*d phase, a,, nnrm^rrffl^fT" ^' b ; kvd J»^™u«s toBdjing 
Janua* md Febm^y 1970. then caTe » wori^fn ^ "* fc 05,h * nd ,M * W «=» «S to 
Advise^ j^., ^ ^ ™ ^Xfrht 7 Mn " n1 "" ° f ^ *«* 
prt*c Krtqcr nps «, * Chine* opiul J£,£ ifpL^ £"" ""^ ^^ *W 
tee 1575. end concluded with the estabLhn^ oTd.T™^ U °° " I972 1B8 ***** S» in 

of ,ui« negouadons conduced in Beijing Wl£,«S," **?¥ "^ «" * —^ 

The founh phase, while „, repL^r t «£?! ? ? ?"<"-«>nani Woodcoct 
-topcio*. began in Jan^y 29^™^^? * ^ " p,nCT ' " « *« <*».« between *e 
- include, * full tomo^^or of ^/Sr? nC T in0n,ndlheoch "«'« 5f ■"»»-* 
ft.nl »de agreen,en,s. *."^S fiS"2i^SS? P ** ^ * ""*'" *"*"2 
stages. «c.,. This p^iod also fcch,,,, ^£~L? m * U »f>«' <•*- dm! 
-^Foudntafc, fc^dling tissue of ^ericl^^C ^ ^ " ,M » » 

Tl« raidy nponed hm focuses on the list two «n™T™, k , T 
oegodanng beluvic h c^sances .h^TS 1 ^ °^ ' "'^ "««»»«* 

Ab Btfrwia( ^*e«ion, wfajcfa •tdoHt Mica™ m - . 
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Modi of d!*e dtsanctive *fi*vr* #w • . 

h i Injection of toir „„ „<:;,, .J^Sc^f* 1 ^ «* «° «™«pb<« Md. dynamic ibu 

world beyond Chin* to «W k „^^" "! £?«« "*• - »^^ -d often toeaen^ 
^uonships with f oreipl ^^ „ , ^ of "**■, ^ „ d ^.^ ^ 

MurhofOuni'jdifnniliyfaKfantfajud,.™^^ .... a 

of, culturally homogeneous and faS^JntlT $eenu ""^"^ "' »»Phs of MUo. 
fa -Mddfa Kfa.dom-.-to cuItJc^Te ZTJ^ ^fT** ""** """""V ~ 

^^Po^Cnfa«ie 4 d««p^i7 1 ^o/^^^^^ Bu,m 
Place on toir effom » pro™* modenSon!^, h£ ?TT ~ """"^ *** ««*» 
pw. wfl] once , pfa aablish ^ ^ , bJ^J^ !T^ ^L™"- * itl " B »*» ^Paal 
world power. In . 1973 convene Z* S»SL"? " **" ** * «™»"Pfcl>«>e»<. „7£fo 
relaxed and refWe mood W^^SS^^T* ^ ^^ "*> Zed ° 1 ^ 
fa "feudal ideas' of hi, peopfa. and toir .££, » SS^"* OT * *""* W «~°»"k«* « 

Tie Chinese are very aura-excludine For fa«>nr. i. 

^onabue, ye, fa Ouna bo. ^^^Z*"""**™ ** » ™* 
Chinese m to Unfted Stales. We probabrrZ-rJT,,!!:*; '/ ° *** Mboa <500 - 0(W 
taow why to Chinese never life fo £3 ' ,£? "* t 60 ^"^^ »* • • • I tol 
fa Our^ ^ .b^ „ d ^ ^^ ]^ ~ Wi«« pertaps. . . . in to ^ 
Ofaese« very obso^ and cooWvo.^ topage. . . . You taow 

This innaie ooristrvaasni tnd ivenion to r 

Wesr-a mia of afauides and emotions tot mttritoTSfil ' raperuI,ac » hc S era °^ power, of to 
proper phce fa to world nd tot to counmes to^JLw * """ *" °^ ta *«» *ni««l ta 

.oessed by PRC ^iciais with faeir ^^.^T^ <**» «* « . *bt TO, to, h 
issue! ~nencan counierpans. for example, fa discussions of to Taiw*, 

S*tc-Kiu',j\iirr, Pcbruuy 17. Jl. J973. 
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THE CONTEXT 



China's search for a way out of iu imperial backwardness thai would not jeopardize in own ntse of 
idennry embodies much of the anguish and drama of the country's internal politics and foreign relations 
una the laxe nineteenth century. China's first "turn to the West." beginning with the "self-snraphening" 
novement of the 1860s and reaching a peak p the 1910s under Sun Yai-ien'i newly founded Republic, 
foundered on the disillusionment with the Europeans thai came with World War I and subsequent lack of 
Kippon from the West in resisting Japan's imperial ambitions m Asia. Those Chinese intellectuals of the 
•May Fourth" (1919) era who saw in socialism and the Russian revolution a way to modernize their country 
came to power m 1949, after long years of political rivalry and civil war with the more Western-oriented 
Nanonalisu. Vet even the Communists, ato less than a decade of alliance with the Soviet Union rejected 
the Stalinist model of development and, under Mao Zedong's insistent leadership, continued the counny's 
starch for its own road to restored national greatness. 

Given this century of frustrating and inconstant efrons to modernize their country it is remarkable 
that China's contemporary leaden have once again turned o the West for approaches to economic and 
nal modernization. The leaden who shape the country's policies today are perhaps wiser about the 
pitfalls of trying to bnng whai is sail a peasant society into the twentieth century, yet they may prove to be 
do more successful than their predecesson in reconciling the dilemmas of the modernization process. 

For American officials who must negotiate with PRC counterparts, it is perhaps enough to be sensitive 
id the strong and conflicting emotions and the ambivalent perspectives that underlie Chinese dealings with 
the foreign world. Oo the one hand, the Chinese seek the weaJih and power of the industrialized West on 
the other hand, they sustain a remarkable degree of self-confidence that they can modernize their country 
without losuig China's own cultural and historical moorings. PRC officials stress (even as they send the 
flower of a new generation of intellectual talent to the Uniied States for training in the sciences, engineering 
and management) that they will construct their own brand of socialism, adapted to China's particular social 
and economic conditions. 

The Chinese emphasize to foreigncn the importance of being treated with -equality- and with full 
respect for their sovereignty and national independence. As Zhou Enlai told Kissinger during their first 
meeang m July 1971, Tne first question is that of equality, or in other words, the principle of reriprociry 
All things must be done m a reciprocal manner.l But reriprociry does not necessarily mean adopting 
fonagn way* and the demand for 'equality- conflicts with their own historical sense that China, by virtue of 
us size and past greamess, is more than just "equal" 

To resolve these ambivalent feelings about the Wes^ the Chinese assert that they are just another 
misled and struggling developing country-even as they presume to the leadership of the Third World. 
And a is no accident that when China sought to reengage the rest of the world at the end of the Cultural 
Revolution, it did so by way of "ping-pong diplomacy." making political use of a sport in which the Chinese 
were world champions-and thus were "number one," even as Zhou Enlai instructed his player/diplomaa to 
stress "friendship first, competition second.' Similarly, Mao Zedong stressed the slogan •never seek 
hegemony- as pan of his country's defense policy; yet Zhou Enlai, in a candid moment, acknowledged to 
Henry Kissinger the difficulDes of keeping Chinese sentiments of "big nation chauvinism" m check: 

... the objective fact of the largeness of the Chinese nation and Chinese area easily create a 
tndency to nationalistic sentiments and big nation chauvinism, [But] if there are do snong 
nationalist feelings, then one will cease to learn from others; one will seal oneself in and believe 
one is the best or will cease to learn from the strong points of others. 4 



^Eiou-Kiuinftr. Jofy 9. 1971. 
4 2>«<xjKiiim|cr. FeMu/y II, 1973. 
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-=<uj/ mcnuovo, eva is tfiey dum to be iwcrtd fcader. 

KELAT10NSHIPS: THE GAMES OF CUANXI 

oust, finds dm hi, Otoe* counts ^L^T bllnnesJ ™ n - °P™*>« in Bus kc£ 
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Drw the Advernrj to ... to « Dependeot Potitioa 

When die Chinese decide dieir toieresu ire ierv«) Hv ►-..-i^-i. , . 
<hey ean be highly sJdUed to drawn* hTtti^^ ' * ^"""'P *** ' ^P 1 «T. 
<b™ VS. ofiicul, wid, e^e «^ XT^nr^ *■""""* 
enco.iD.en with PRC officii did not really jeem JtT^SJT • ««U thai Iheir early 

«*-l« or view or .octoi ^^',^f fc «* * «*« «y lenen. 

«ss«sea the ttutudts and motives of the 
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II 

American ride in wanting to establish a relationship with the PRC One former official observed thai the 
Tioundanes- of a negotiation with the Chinese are of ten hard to identify, as much of the activity in the 
prelimiaary stages of a negotiation -broad discussion of issues, even sightseeing trips and banquet alk- 
Kcnts u nrelated to concrete issues of concern ,Y« a was evident m retrospect 
encounters as pan of a purposeful period of establishing personal relationships. 

7his impulse k) build relaticmships reflects a highly personalized view of the political process. In one 
of the eariy U-S.-PRC exchanges carried out indirectly via the mtermediarioo of the Pakistan g overament. 
Zhou Enlai expressed concern that President Nixon's reference to his desire to establish •secret finks" 
between the two countries meant only that he wanted to establish a "hot line* communication channel such 
as the United States had with the Soviet UnionJ In fact, Nixon intended to send a personal envoy secretly 
to China to prepare the way for his own visit; and Zhou Enlai later recalled with emphasis how important it 
had been to PRC leaders in- ed in initiating the normalization dialogue that Nixon was willing to deal 
with ihem ata personal level "From the beginning he [Nixon] ©ok the attitude he was willing to come to 
Peking to meet ta."* 

Zhou's comment reflects the unspoken assumption that a foreign leader is best influenced when a 
personal relationship has been established, when his attitudes and motivations have been explored, and 
when enough of a commitment to the relationship has been created to make the leader vulnerable to the 
various forms of appeal and pressure that can be applied to 'old friends.* Tnis fundamental instinct is 
different in kind, but not necessarily in effect, from Chinese notions of adversarial relationships. A basic 
Maoist military tenet of the civil war era, as weD as of more recent times, is that of •drawing the enemy 
&xp m (youdi sUnni) into CC?«ontroIled territory, where he can be enmeshed in a "people's war." It was 
such a perspective which led the PRC to wens their Nationalist adversaries to occupy the offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Mitsu as a point of pressure and a link bcrween the mainland and Taiwan. As Zhou Enlai told 
Nixon in 1972: 

We . . . advised [Chiang Kai-shek] not to withdraw from Quemoy and Maisu. We advised him 
■otto withdraw by firing artillery shells at them-that is, on odd days we would shell them, and . 
on holidays we would not shell them. So they understood out intentions and didn't withdraw. 
No other means or messages were required; just this method of shelling they understood, w 

Why should the Nationalists, or any foreign government, want to sustain a "relationship' on this basis, 
when they can anticipate thai they will be subject to various forms of manipulation or pressure? This is 
precisely the question the Chinese seek to answer for themselves in the early, relationship-building stage of 
a negotiation. There is nothing magic about the process; they just assume that a political leader or official 
has his own political motives and/or personal interests involved in approaching China; and if they can 
identify these motives, interests, and personal animdes, they wifl be in » better position to enmesh him in 
the games of /uonxtH 

m this early stage of contact, the Oiinese frequently turn to trusted third parties to provide background 
information on the leader or official they will be dealing with, or to intermediate initial communications. 
Such an indirect approach, of course, was notable in the establishment of high-level U-S.-PRC contacts in 



' S<* Kaoe'i iuouaaci with ftkmmi PrenJat Ytbyi g*M. Oaokmr 25, 1770. 

' ZlMu-JCiii^fo. July '• lv"71. 

t°2Loo-NLioc. Wwwy 24, 1771 

II I ifaould be acud Mm *c Osioc ut job m icrmtm to irfeuifyin| aaaurpm ctTiaih *t» win «w be fawn woo tf* 
RiiuauUp ctut'oU frieid." TTiwt vt a leu: two reocni Arathan Secttiha d Utu tod one Niiieul Stranry Advucr wfeoa rite 
Our>eu emdiidai wen too tjarf w uiimmna! o hiZdmt t rt!*uoraJiip. or ieo banJJe. v> *r* ihdr purpose*. Whik u»e« 
■xi:vvla*lj «tn a office, the Qinot proceeded w cuiyvwt rriiu omhipi with ocJxr VS oCTiqiIi who they muapued wocW be 
more rtoycivt lo lit; tppro*£hea, or whe ihtruf co&noc policy pcnrpecirva or poUual ofcjeaivw. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

1970-1971. Rumania and Pakistan aervtd •* - 

Zhou leadership in Beijing, not only prr^^^if ^^ ^ Kaan ^hiic Hook and the u.^ 
Administration, but also giving, bona fides JTi ^L?"** "* ^gence about the fats«W JT 
fact, common political object™ timtd S, * ^^ ConIlc * ■ "^wurr of assurance that th~TlJl7? 
hostile confioniauon.12 *" "^^ »>des, and thai there would be no enabarnLrT 1 ** 



Who Needs Whom? 



Oiinese society has a deeply roote\i A?y ^^ 
VS. officials of thdr concern to be tre^T^T* 1 *' 1 Mitan: and despite contemporary ««-*»• ^ 
.tWonihip, where positions * -pe^T^* «' «* OineseTLt W^SSS fa 

needs that lead . counterpart government <r a!^?"* ° f who n «* ■*om t - assessing the mod«iS 
issues will be resolved in favor of the inte.-*^7^ t^ 1 ^ * ***»Mp •«* *»** s£c£ 
As noted earlier, China's experience x-^ * J^ pariy v Ae o^ (* not both).U ^^ 

won: to .void the subordinate position in a r^^?.??? 1 °?f *« <» Woy leads PRC officials to 
for i leader id put the county in the posiboc .V «SS" * "I***** devastating in the QineTcaue* 
bepnmng of the normaliiaiion process, the CiaS^ ' W ** dependeal on ■ *«fen Power Thus TS? 
the United State, were cha.oerued by a ^S^Tt ^ "** Wfc iKta 
mabfliry to produce su/Tidem grain to me^^Tf ' of A *"wJture spokesman as reflecting the P&T% 
government is unable to feed its own people **- Iz° C ""wmpoon requirements. To suggest thaTrfj 
very legitimacy of political leadership in ttaa.* V °° ***** * 0ure * <* apply if to challentt fe 

The "who needs whom" theme runs tJut^-v 
1970s. Ax the conclusion of Kissinger's fir^^J^ cv ! Jtaio0 <* *e U.S.-FRC relationship durin, ihe 
communique was the Chinese effort to phn*. -sT P W Bey& * ^ *« troublesome issue in cjaftmH 
NUon had asked to visit the PRC" Sim^™ ™™*" » ;« » make it appear that President 
esabluhing liaison ofiices to make it evideat i- "*' " ^ »**<"««! the discussion ahtJ 
position where the foreigner comes to them far *1!!?. ***** Sut * ** *** ** Bwi.t7 Beinr faT 
^^ * ■*» *« f something, not only^K 

U Zhou ErUu loU Kiiiinier a their fim w^ v 
^ *« ^^nxaaon pn»u, t^d « |0 for***. £_ J" * T ^^ te l ^ ^^ Sui„ « rf^^/?"^ -"*« 

mr tccuniy kImuou wi± the waudt world tftn ma nt m^ °^ ,ri P * 1 " *^ *e eoumiy'i obi-««- -—i / 

J« S« Ku. lB| e. W», H^7^ t + 751: ^ t ^!"-'^ O-*-. ^ ^ ^ ' ~^^ "-P -U^ 
H ^, L«uon ofi:„ *«t f« p^po^d by the U4L |1 2" ,tf1 « ef °=^ic. c*Jd y ,o. n . J971 
H-Uln-!. 0«c, a .m L "* - -^.^ ^ M ^^ 2i ; ]p7] ^ Xihbi x ^ ui 
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*c kgaaaey of (be dinesc leaden «nd m~,„K 

UA-FRC ducwsioiu of Bnttoc in^ h.« ill ™ 
«Jof ^^c^hip. JCinn,^^^:^ ^1^ "* ta» of «tich tide «, „« „ 

fig,- cw ■.da, -«crc^^ ^r *• »<= *»s 

P™»flyo. ttl ml face, „d .ShSST* 1"°^ ** ^ f °"** ■ AiU n 3 
«"*** Afghui™, »„. .ffi?^*"*; ■»»*« ***V of in^uSe 

■^^Wmoila^rtiahBrf™. • P«n of (he effort io omflu* Europe ud oin 
^^ « M fax, of common,^ „„ te Qini ^ ^ f J££ a ™ ££ 

*"*«»*: WetawnodungBguiipMoicow. 
«m: Bn jwj oa fiia Ttiwia „ Qum. 
logger: We on pin Teiwa, B q^j 

*">: B «Joa now hive ihe T»iwin of China. 

Ca&ier Bo «t will aaje dm benwo, us. 

^«>: In | iHmd^ yon. ' 

««**»: Tfcrt wh* the Chain™ ^ ^ ta ^ , ^ ^ 
^^^Cde^^^^^^^^^of^^^.^^^^ 





On^SEPOUnCALHBCOTUTlNCIDUVIOR: AN XNTO-RTTTVE ASSESSMENT 

tan m ask* for &vob (mo when . . . fa^y, Qm, f OT nothing onto have, or on 
«*■ Cta. wmDo.uk &vo„ tan anyone, v. fcp^d on the digging of m*JZ,?£ ' 
"S?" 8 «>«««*-« Pn>blems internally and JTwdrtta 

tneRussans. Ait fatal 1 wiD be endidand ten you Dai 4ii .-«anqu i, *„»,.» * 

Such verbal bravado, of cotme. nuu inio the realities of China 'i defenje and modernisation" n«rf« h. 

smauon m wh.cb they appear 10 be the supplicant. At most they cm acknowledge, J™ Mao&TJTl? 

S^rfrv" "^ ""M"! ViCe M " e MMSUT ^ *°° »■« "* Unil «l S»<« asked 
Mhuif or Chuu. and Ch.na asked nothing or the United Sutes. A, I see ft, this . p^y ^ 
and P«Jy wrong. . . ff « ilte ^ ^ ^^ „ ^ "■ «X * 

eonung to Wong? If neither tide hod anything to ask. ta why did you JLuTeS. « 
Wang.and why would we wim to receive you and .he President?!! »*» » «** to 

rtiJ*" Tr* °° ^ resoluti0n cf "* '"*"> "** «*<»' issue with the Oinose. because their 
otjecove needs for an active relationship with the Wenere world are in tension with uvH^ZJT, 
giobal power and .he* tan of being taken advantage of in a dependent **£%%£%%£% 
fomp uatton. At best the issue c» be defused u a sourTof pretase 7p^ £i£Z£ 
an***, by n*ther humiliating dtepmud Qine^e for to^vE££^-Z^£% 

Your Rebtionship with China b in Doubt; Show Uj Yoo Cart 

cast doub. and uncem»ry on hts nUaoonship wid, China. And ft, . high-level poUrici figure wTo "to 

d^g «h fc Ounese, «, havt ha po^ooo as a -friend of Chin," thrown in doub. can bt , sTifio^ 
thrtaL 71ie ofiicui or negouator is put in the position of having to -deliver- [a the Chin«, m „,„ w 
^onship wid, u«n. « lace , ioss of ttspec, prtsdg, and ft*** tofluol S 2^ Se^e ^ 
Qnnese played wid, Henry Kissinger B 1974-197J when they w„td bin u> com^ the «onSZ 



21 Der^-Kjunjer. OaoberlD, 1775. 
*- M>o-Knim|er. 0ao6er2i, 1975. 
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THE CONTEXT jj 

process, ind with George Bush in 1980 and 1982 when they wanted assurances from ihe Reagan 
administration that it would not "turn bad the dock" on U.S. China poUcy.23 

Perhaps the dearest example of Chinese maneuvering to draw in administration into 'proving* its 
interest m a relationship U the Cana admuusnauoa's early dealings with che PRC During (he 1976 
presidential campaign and in (he first months of the administration, Carter and his senior officials pvt 
nncenain signals about their interest in a relauonship with the PRC and in completing the normalization 
process.* 4 In the fwo years that followed, the Chinese turned this siruau*on-in which they were the 
BDcenain parry about a VS. administration*! Interest in a relationship with them-lnto one in which they had 
the adniinistraiion going to fome lengths to demonstrate iu desire to develop a relationship with the PRC 

When Sectary of Stale Vance went lo Beijing in August 1977, the Chinese heard him out cm 
miemational and bilateral issues, including a presentation of the administration's approach to normalization. 
But they held themselves aloof from Vance, in pan by rejecting his suggestion for a joint press communique 
to publicize the results of his trip, and by characterizing his visit both privately and publicly as a 'step 
backward" in the reljtionship. The Chinese position reflected, in pan. uncertainties in their own approach 
to dealing with the United States; but it also expressed PRC concerns about Vance as an official they could 
work with, given his views on the Soviet Union and on normalization, and their desire to press the United 
States for more favorable terms for normalization. 

The following spring the administration decided it wanted to accelerate the pace of normalization, and 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Braezinsti put himself forward to the Chinese as a friendly interlocutor 
in this process ^ Brzezinskj went to China in May 1978 with instructions to assure the Chinese that "the 
President has made up his mind* about normalization-a phrase PRC officials had been using with U.S. 
counterparts since the Vance visit to Beijing the preceding year. BnezinsJd's exchanges with the Chinese, 
as he tried to convince them that Preside nt Carter was serious about normalization-with the Chinese casting 
doubts on his assertion in order to put him in the position of having to do more to prove himself-are almost 
comical- 

Bnalnsht At the outset I would like to express to you our determination to move forward on 
the process of normalization. I can say on behalf of President Carter that the United States has 
made up its mind on this issue. ... 

As I said when 1 began, the U.S. has made up Us mind on this issue. I certainly am anxious to 
do anything I can to enhance and accelerate this process 26 



ttuang Hua: On the Chinese side, we have raised three conditions on normalization of relations At - - f 
between our rwo countries. .. . M/jfrij**** 

This has shown thai China has done its utmost to accommodate the viewj oi me U.S. on this 

question. So the Chinese position cannot be changed. . . . Let no one harbor any hope that the 
Chinese side will make any concessions in this respect If the U.S. side gives consideration to 
this point from i strategic point of view and really makes up its mind, it is not difDcult to solve 
this issue.* 7 



2J "These ei*.T.pIcj m utp'orci e more <taiH on pp. 59-6C Wow. 

2* SCchdO*«3ihtri.*ADtcj(k of 5 j*>- American RiiiLlofu* Fouif* AJaSn, Vol 61. No. I. Fill 1912, pp. 175-195. 

U Zbifiir* Bocbruki. Pevtr tid PruneipU.'Sfr York: Funf, Sinui.CirauL, 1913. pp. 2C2-203. 

36 HojH Hum-Bruainik^ Mjy 20. 1771. 

27 H.uri H-.-BonJuU Mj y 21. 197L 
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CHINESrK>LmCU.NEC07UTlNC BEHAVIOR. AN INTERPRETIVE ASSESSMENT 



De/if Xiaoping You most be tired [fitan yoor loaf trip]. 
Bri£iinski; I in g»hi1«fyrtj 



£*£ ^esaooDowremiinshowtomikcnpooe'imi^rMw 
Pttfldcm Fort naiui [m 1975] thai if he were redected be wouJd move » full wraalixanoo 
■porting 10 the three conditions without any rese^on. We were vyy r^ at that tin* with 
*e on] component of Preside Ford . . . Subsequent President Fon/w* not itelee^ ™ 
of coune the new adrainisnatioo has i right to reconsider this question. .. . 

Ithini that is about ilJathis question. We are looking forward to the day when President 
Carter makes up his mind. L«*i now shift the subject. 

Bncjinti: I^veioldyoube/c^PreadernCaneTAajniadeuphismind. 
Daig: So much the beoex.2* 

Apart fan demonstrating how the Chinese on bold off a interlocutor in crier to entice him to 
•~A" •> *« Po^ioo. to .riei of changes emphasizes the Chinese co^^Ttht 
«™fP« offid'. «.«A a, a basis for hiding . relationship: „ e ft^, ^oddt^ J 

■qmi of bom the Confuaan ndtuon and a. history of Qta. Communis,,.* PRC oegoriuon pi** 
comd^ble emphaas on eaplonn g Ac eoin^ of their eoonie^ns. their feelings and view, about cL. 

™-ft' X , I r"SL?v ,nlemlUO ' a ' "^ * C00CCT » "* PRC In the case of Breerinaki. the Ota. 
corded that .hey had an taertbwar wiih congruent view, on the Soviet Union (wb^wj n « StS" 

»*<i*«*«^o'Seotaryc/ So* Vance), and «ed!^ 

buddmg . normal relationship with Chi™. •» do anydung I can to enhance and LJ£%£££ 

Another aspect of ihe Oner administration', dealings with the PRC dm fflumw ie Chinese 
msnna to pmn foreign officials by outing doubts oo their relationship with Chin, is their use of the 
acne of plavtng pobticol adversaries again* ^ 0(te . ^ q^ B 

Va^-Bran* „v^y „ to to.fi, (lhey a. ,„, «, „ a „ SrSSS 

fcssmger by playtng up to Secretary of Defense James Sehlesinger, md by encoumging Secretary of S*e 
Hug •gams Nanceal Semauy Adviser Rich** AHen).H In none of these innanees did aeOuwe do 
^g to create, rivalry; U was then for therno respond core ignore. But in eaco insunce d«y 
night to advance thetr interests by making ooe official in the rivalry concerned .lout his relatiooshin wS 
China, or to daw uuo the relahonship the official whom they considered to be mere -fiiondly^o their 
position. ' 



21 Dcr«.Brit=ajto. M*r 2J, 1771 
^"1^ ^ ' ""^ |I) ™«- ,< ^« , - Vo -= to ".'Ml.««l»o»"»-M^t«.No.„i„=.19H| 
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THEaJMUCT 

PRC officials also draw on the millennial Chinese imperial tradition in conn-oiling access to their 
senior laden as one vehicle for building uncertainty about the foreigner*! relationship with China, thus 
jiving him in incentive to be forthcoming in meeting Chinese conditions. During his first, secret trip to the 
PRC, Kissinger sparred wuh Zhou Enlai about whether President Nixon would have to agree to establish 
diplomatic relations with the PRC (and break relations with Taiwan) is a condition for mectine Chairman 
Mia 

Zhoic You mentioned that the meeting today is an historic occasion. Of course, a still greater 
historic occasion would be if President Nixon comes to China and meets Chairman Mao Tie- 
ting. That would be an historic occasion, if we could solve problems. . . . 

Therefore, the question of Taiwan becomes one regarding which we cannot but blame your 
gwcmmenL ... If this crucial question is not solved, then the whole question (of U.S.-PRC 
relations) wOJ be difficult to solve. . . . When your President comes to discuss matters with 
Chairman Mao Tse-cung, the conclusion could be dawn that he will answer that question (about 
the timing of the establishment of diplomatic relations].... 

Kisdnier Is the Prime Minister linking i meeting between the President and Chairman Mao 
Tse-oing to the prior establishment of diplomatic relations, or can the two be separated?. 

Ztoic This is not absolute. Of course, it should be discussed. If time is needed. It may not 
necessarily be solved then. However, the general direction should be establishcd.tt 

As it turned out. Nixon did meet with Mao at the beginning of his Presidential visit to China, although 
the timing of the meeting was a surprise to the President (notification came just as Nixon was preparing to 
shower on the day of his arrival in Beijing). A second Mao-Nixon meeting, which Zhou Enlai had said 
would occur, never took place because-said the Chinese-the Chairman had a cold. One may speculate. 
however, that Mao cancelled what would have been an unprecedented second meeting with a foreign head 
of state on one visit because he did not get all that he wanted from NUon on the Taiwan issue. The Chinese 
similarly held President Ford at arm's length in order to entice him to complete the normalization process « 
Ford went to the PRC in December 1975 uncertain about arrangements for a meeting with Chairman Mao. 
only to have the visit 'surprised' on him during i sightseeing lour of the Temple of Heaven. 

In more recent times, the Chinese first agreed to. then delayed, and finally postponed a visit to the 
United States in 1981 of their Director of Defense Research and Engineering, General Liu Huaqing 

the ummiie uiinese use of \ht reiaoonship game is the threat to break off the relationship entireJy- 
whai one U.S. official has termed 'the Chinese wife syndrome." In traditional Chinese society, wives, 
concubines, and other dependents or those in authority had few means to protect their Interests 'beyond 
appeals to human sentiments, social convention, and public pressure. The most extreme pressure that such a 
depend could bring to bear was to threaten suicide, which would bring the greatest loss or face to the 
off end ing authority and would "abandon" him by depriving him of a loyal Supporter. ' 

The Chinese, in recent times, have used such a tactic in attempts to pressure the United States 

la 1981*1982, PRC officials downgraded diplomatic relations with the 



3 - 2>Ou-HjiL-.jtr. July 9. 197 1. 

" Tley fa^lamv Prxi^cn Nuon i-.L-yr h^ by ip.for., Ac Suiiad former fei'4en m4 ocSo memben ofhu tunZy ic 
Ouv» bi Ulc 157; trvi early 17*6 *Kcn a »«j po^CzxZy em tivnj t iri| lo Ford. 
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ASSESSMENT 



Wfotbdngbehivior. ° lved * U * c cemn] P^chologicaJ then* in Chine* 

THE BUREAUCRATIC CO^^^EXT 

SUIT " Mu '"" *** ™™ "»«**. «**«* , w ^ 

a mat or le* evident bureauoratic eon,ea L tC b ^c^l ' Tl ^ ^"P-^ P^c fa 
•friendship- lha, Chinese official, seek u> devtfop * toi£££ ' ^""""^^fa Of 

orpniatioiul life t, na:ei j™ ^ „,„_;_ L JZJT;'* " " * e Duno < «» «« eotuirifatt of 
foreign officii "° T human " U '"' es "US' «* » «J>je ud nuaipulae in 

The Cm Amencw comact, win, Beijing', cnem, fa a,.~^ '"tL . ^ "omuhuiion period, 

jus, .tMJdint Aeir foreign rdadon, .L te t£££S, " 7& "* «*« •*«■ *« CWw* w 
duufc polidcaj frenzy ^ decimal fe ^^u^^Tv 'w i"" ** CUI ' U,,, K*™""*-- 
verier, official, tecweoo ,971 „d 1976 Wte^ "«*•"«« «»««b««a,-Ch8n«,«, 
Zadong.Zfcu Enlai. ,„< ^ ^^ jn L'&SK « '^ m * U£ " nem * "" 

Since the completion of normalization in bie 107* »,«»-* ^ , . 
bureaxradaed, fa pa* tolItt of fae ,o™^ I T£^ ££??* " "", ^ **"**' 

purposely Btaft a. „« .^ K0 ^ £}?"* "*. ""« "*"*"« **<«** *. 
Mao destroyed in fte Cufa«I Revoludon ££ mof * * ?™ """""^ au P°^^rt 
Kgotiadons. auch « those fc^; ns to the A "£*• ™ WAmencan relaiowhip and US.-PRC 

been nunaged „,,,„ ^ ^ F J MwE^'SZT "J"' """ **' '° T,i ™- ta « 
Deng Xiaoping ind Zhao Ziyw j). W ' £hl - <° k*"*. by senior leaden wc h as 

Many of die issues lha! have been njbiecu of U.S -PRr *„r„ ■ 



** Hii(-Hu*nf Hj^. Octofce/29, I9H, 
** Kni^icr, W'Ajrf /f#«< j'^.^ p 709 

Je The *Anw'a rru--ijfen 







TJHECCNTECT 

^dsionmitiDi procedures of ministries tnd agencies under ibeSaicCocndL As ihc cont«t wuhiu which 
ibe n^ negotiator operates has become ujcreasingly ba numriTWl and issues have become 
tusa^ZchDial the influence of senior political leaden has been aomewhat diluted. Tbus Quaa's j 

auUcnnial bureaucratic tradition, as well as me kgacy of the Commanin party's Mara^-Leninist 
(ji iniiinrniT fife, is finding renewed expression. ■ : 

What are the primary qualities of the bureaucratic context within which PRC officials opeate? Ibe ■ t 

y^v^Vryf ri rf* paa decade and more suggests the characteristics described below. 

Meticulous Planning tod Management 

As Henry Kissinger discovered on his first trip to Beijing, the Chinese pay medcaloas attention to me _ 

organizational formalities of their dealings with foreign governments-yet with an apparent ease that may | 

deceive me foreign official regarding me degree of purpose and planning with which he is being dealL The 
Chinese have traditionally considered form and ritual to be as important as substance in political and social j 

relationships; indeed, form and ritual are not considered to be separate maners &om substance.*' This 
animde is evident in their meticulous attention to protocol. Numerous examples could be cited, paruculariy 
is their preparations for the three Presidential visits they have hosted. A clear and brief statement of meir 
concern wim maners of form appears in i 1980 discussion about a proposed visit to the United States of 
men-Secretary General of the Party's Military Affairs Cornrnission Geng Biao, at the invitation of the US. 
Secretary of Defense. As Director of the Defense Ministry's Foreign Affairs Bureau said to his American 
mierlocstor: 

Your Secretary of Defense [Harold Brown] invited Geng Biao face-to-face yesterday during 
Seir meeting to visit the United States. Geng did not respond. I have not had time to ask him 
about* yet. I will see* his instructions. As we see it, his military post as Secretary -General of 
the Military Commission is a Parry post Perhaps you have noted that in our press we only use 
his pjvemmental post. Vice Premier, not his Party post. 31 

The Chinese eventually resolved their protocol problem by appointing Geng 10 the state post of Minister of 
Defense, a role in which he traveled to the United States in May 1980. . 

Despiie the relatively unmodemiit 1 state of their communicaiion system, the Chinese have shown a 
remarkable capacity to orchestrate aU aspects of official encounters with foreign governments: the 
coordination of multiple channels of contact the meshing of negotiating sessions with their internal 
decisiaimaking procedures; use of sightseeing trips and banquets to pace a negotiation; use of the Chinese 
press and nongovernmental 'friends- as adjunct -voices' in sending signals to me counterpart government 

daring a negotiation, etc 

The Ounese have also demonstrated a great sensitivity to the interplay between political processes m 

meir own country and those in the counterpart government in pacing a negotiation. During Henry 
manger-, &* encounter wuh Zhou Enlai. the Premier revealed that he had already anticipated the ame- 
phasing of the oormaliiatioo negotiations: 

Zfc*: There are two questions I would like to clarify .1 see the rrcessiry fcrr i rjeriod of rime [to 
accomplish nornaliiauon], but the time tr^ b left to r^d^ Rixon is Umued. And as a 
close associate of his, you must be quite clear about this point. 

- rfatomignrfttupou^Arnh mr C7.^ <**». Co^x? 4 O^T Tfa* * Na *3. IWI. pp. 249-172. mi 
Mt^x H. *«4 7* r&* »fOuMit Socitry. New Yoft Oai«a«. 19« 
31 McC-»flen-C;u Qer-i*«a. Jum*r)r t, 1910. 
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' CHINESE POLmCXL NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR- AN INTERPRCTTVE ASSESSMENT 

Kissinger. What is ihc Prime Minister's estimate of the lime left id President Nixon? 

Zhou: I tee two auges. The first is one-and-i-half years: and the second. If he is reelected, five- 
and -a-half years. This would lake us to ihc 200th anniversary of your country. 

Kissinger. Which time period is the Prime Minister talking about, five-and-a-half yean or one- 
and-a-half years? 

Zhoic When your Pjtsident comes ... the conclusion could be drawn that ... he wiD answer 
thai question.*' 

Similarly, the Chinese have shown considerable understanding of the way Congressional procedures, 
politically significant anniversary dates, and official visits 10 and from the United States can be used u 
occasions for moving along a negotiation or putting the counterpart government under time pressure* m 
conclude an agreement. v **""* ■* 

Effective Briefing 

PRC officials are usually well briefed on aD aspects of a negotiating encounter. From the very Cm 
meetings between Zhou and Kissinger, it was evident that the Chinese had done considerable background 
research on each of the individuals in Kissinger's entourage, for the Premier would use the occasion of the 
first, informal session of a visit to make some persona] observau'on about each of them: 

After a group picture was taken at the entrance to the meeting room. Chou [Enlai] seated ns 
behind the inevitable cups of green tea and proceeded to say a few words of personal greeting to 
everyone in the parry. The Premier had done his biographical homework well and flattered rny 
associates with references to their educational or professional history ....«■ 

Similarly Zhou Indicated that he had read Nixon'i Si* Crises, had seen the President's fivorite movie 
Petto*, and was being kept up to date on VS. press materials relevant to the development of the U.S -China 
rdauoaship-he had even seen the reports of a -speech given by President Nixon at Kansas City on July 6. 
1971. that Kissinger himself had not seen because of his travels. 

Much of the information the Chinese gain about trfeir foreign counterpart seems based on a careful 
reading of the press and meticulous records of past encounters, rather than coven intelligence collection. 
Mao Zedong once ndiculed intelligence reporting and revealed that during the Cultural Revolution he had 
sco, the first signals or a shift in Nuon's China policy by reading his 1967 Foreign Affairs article and then 
followmg subsequent newspaper accounts of policy reassessments in the State Department: 




3* Z'lou-KjMLrie:. July 9, 1571. 

•3 Kiiiin^er. U'Ao/ Ne+it JtArj. p. 777. 
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The important prim for the American negotiator is that the Chinese have shown a sophisticated 
capacity to assemble and orchestrate the use of information derived from multiple sources- 

the world's maw media, technical documentation, and so on-in support of 
negotiations and otner onicial dealings with foreign governments, despite significant limitations in their 

organizational outreach and lechnological capabilities. 



M,*.? 



Political Discipline 

The Chinese negotiator operates with a political discipline reflecting the Leninist tradition of the 
Chinese Communist party-ic which he almost certainly belongs. American negotiator* with considerable 
experience in dealing with PRC counterparts remark that they often can •feel" the presence in the room of 
unseen audiences to whom their Chinese interlocutors are speaking: superiors whom the PRC officials must 
impress with their loyalty and toughness in implementing instructions; political rivals who will nse any 
lapses in perfonnance against them; and ever, foreign allies who art worrying that China may compromise 
their interests. 

During Kissinger's secret trip to Beijing in 1971, Zhou Enlai proposed that at the conclusion of their 
d i scussions they tape-record a summary of their views. 



Ana wmfe the tape-recoming was never mace- 
Xissingcf resisted trie suggesuon-u aoes emphasize the multiple audienees. many of them unseen, who are 
"present" on the Chinese side of a negotiating table, 

PRC officials demonstrate a remarkable capacity to hew to the "party line* on almost any issue of 
significance; and the consistency with which different officials wilt invoke the same phrasing on a tfven 
matter reflects what must be written instructions or briefs which they follow closely. Especially on matters 
relating to domestic politics, the Chinese present a united front to foreign officials, even when signs of 
leadership disarray are evident to the non-Chinese reader of the official press. A leader as senior as Zhou 
Enlai apparently could tell Henry Kissinger about the Cultural Revolution only with some trepidation-and 
perhaps at the insn-ucuon of Chairman Mace 






41 Mjo-KmiTitf. Ftbruiry 17-11. 1973. 
4 * ZSou r^uin t cr. Julj 1C. 1571. 
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^ much »<~^^Z^^T1°J^ *° * ^ 
b«P«^J Ae di«i pl ine of TtaeaST^J? Cha.nnen-.pe* ^ n*™, „ d , ^^ ^ 

«*™w thit the foreign official .hoald nre^!«T!l~7 0a - P™** ,ed ■"wkbobi. or nranj 
understand the foreign government" »££££ th~ ^ "^ ? Uy *"" "* Ctoe » »*» *«T 

with Zhou Enl*. Ae Premier poll^taS to ZtTLl^ "^ ^^^ «* «*"•« 
poAt of view- ^ y "**" "* UA •««»» *"> » '""fill proenatfon of the PRC 

-I -pve" in the .dv«^7£rition teto^^T3£ °I" C ^ Wh ° n " * »— «* 
present , compromise posiuon. More likely .ceorAn. JZlT ^ """• * e MF " i " or "^ 

.p**. deadlock. „d Ae «J^E^ XT£^^ * "" h, * e 

™.£r« a E^^ar? * r (u -*■ Guor °* - ™ 

1*78). fa arch cireum^ces. pouu^^^S jr^- *" ^ ' lhlbiUU0 ' 0n * ,977 " 
«nd the PRC negotiator win bTtenntivetaT.? ' """ * "° TOice of ""^ ""wi*. 

-pxuo. with npd „« JaJ^V^JTZ.rr*** * »* "^ » po«= • 

defined-i s ,heonl y ^ b ,epo s ^Tw^^ I fl ^? U . ,U t P, ^ ip,ed » oB *-»»** •»«* 

mire dow„ in mpeu Jonand una™^ " ' ' Wiaa,B """I** «« ■» «E=unting eartuogo 

nuAorioes, or when a .enicr leato ct fade^f m n I Ubk pjnu ' ! ^ ""Pu^a of local 
esabiuhed . common vmJTy'J^TI^^* *" ^ ^ "^^ ta di/I " enceJ "» 
rema-icahle discipline. roftLg „ diseloTto hiTL'T'™ 51 '"'' 5 - "" raC Wp,tiator ** "^"y 
ob^tinj the cre^on of. unified au n e S eb^^X^ Un '° Pln ^ fc " n » l dar ««o *« « 



THE ODSCURTTY OF CffiNA'S INTERNAL POLITICS 

/■ija/i,er; What u the new, &on, ur Kends A Peking? 



*3 Z>aj-VLiJ^cr. July ]0. 1971. 

u K^iiLC|er. U-'Ai« /V<j>i/« r*an. p. 750. 
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Ca»XP-. You h«r no .tows? Yen, oust be following our pnaice (hi^to). 

J2" **■«* »*««■*« -ID be tn»dc«. What needs * be published wffl be 

Hm/i/en So you hive nothing B*d^ 

J^f 1 AcC0rtin « " *■ Brfniert ■»! arrangement I win be pleased E> kten to yoar 

tan* effeas on the Onnese jolidcal system of taio™i poliucal riv^^fwWch tbTcutal 
om«Ite observe off the neort that factional oonHic. within the leadership I , pJZT.fc 
Chinese as i uvfpr, poljacaj force, as wis the Japanese invasion in the 1930s ) X 

FRC oflicul, to deny the e^sunce of nv*ri„ within the top leadership md to obscure poUey conflicts 
from foreign v,ew. The strength of u* ,„ia,d e b o„, y ldoilionlI f _ J „£T2 S£S 

mm. « an inherent and disruptive aspect of the Dune* politick -SIT^fofSSS 
M It. need to present n image of leadership unity refleos . sen*^«" hW ^ m 
farced . the mind, of PRC officu, by *. degree to which they By JtHSSSitaS 
Pra*im foreign governments for their own ends. '™ersnip nvunes they 

fad=^ foTTd " ,"* I??*" " eg0 ' iiU ' rf "* eff0 " * ^ ****» from viewing manal 
tadersiup fad, and policy differences u the fact that factional conflicts do affect PRC policies rcj.™^ 
*■ luemsts of other countries. and they influence PRC negotiating posidonf iTthe^tfU^C 

%TL S?^ aWa " ** ^^ "^"^P *» culminated^ the Lin BtaTcS* Tor !«?£ 
•tab *« «C Defense Minister. Mao Zedong's designated successor, apparotUy ZVZ££l£ 

Mongolu-seera to have delayed the initiation of the normalization dialogue. Vice ForcirnMInT^ n- 

« t;rssf *sr •* ^ of e,rons by - - ~- ".^-^ 

£ Mr * * M0 '- 7 PUC1Ily » mn " n ^ "^ ^o"^ by the US. government » make ecnaetrth 
the PRC »u the u,^rmedmion of the Duud, ambassador to Beijing had been blocked becuLTof 

tmfavorable-ciKun^nc^-bywtucnheprob^Iyn^tinurn^poudcaJp^ ° f 

EssiAtcr. We sent a message to you in 1969 through the Dutch ambassador in Pekint Did 
joo take our message seriously? Did you get it? 

CtaK We (Ed give serious consideration to it. but circumstances were not right 
CsBA t er. I don't think he wis a good channel of communicaooo o joo. 



** Kiam|a-Hjw| a«t. July 7, 1775. 
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Qiac: No. it was noc ih*L Wc did give consideration 10 «. but our circumstances were not 

Mao Zedong wis toaiewhu more forthright about the Lin Biao iftiir in his 1972 meeting wit 
President Nixon; In our country . . . there is a reactionary group which is opposed id our contact with yot 
The result was thai they got on an airplane and fled abroad."*? Mio went on to praise the US 
fovemmenz'i ftbQJiy to interpret such events:* 1 but in tact the relationship between Lin Biao's opposition u 
Mao and the Ouirman's establishment of direct contact with the Nixon administration remains obscure. 4 * 
There is circumstantial evidence that political attacks on Zhou Enlai in 1974, in the context of th 
"ami-Un Biao, anti-Confucius" campaign, led the PRC to withdraw iu proffered solution to (he privai 
claims-blocked assets probl"* put forward the year before by the Premier.^ Similarly, it scans likely tha 
PRC demands in the fall of IV73 thai the United States remove the Marine Guard securiry contingent free 
its Beijing Liaison Office reflected rising influence in the leadership of the radical group centered aroun< 
Mao's wife Jiang Qing-the faction now termed the 'Gang of Four'-^is ihey attacked Zhou and resisted tn< 
rehabilitaiion of Deng Xiaoping.'! 

It can also be inferred that differences within the leadership following the purge of the Gang of Fou 
in October 1976 led the newly rehabilitated Deng Xiaoping to stall the initiation of concrete negotiation 
about normalization-a process Deng was able to bring to a successful conclusion eighteen months later, fa 
the laxe fall of 1978, when his political position was much stronger,** 

The point of these domestic PRC political events is not just that they have had a significant influence 
oc the evolution of the Sino- American relationship-it is assumed for all countries that internal politic 
influence f -eign relations-but that the Chinese go to such great lengths to deny the existence of leadersfcij 
difficulties when they are so obviously occurring. All during the period in the early 1970s when signs 
leadership conflict were increasing in PRC media, the government took acuvt steps to deny to US. official, 
the rumors of conflict between Zhou Enlai and Jiang Qing. In the fall of 1971, a Crunese-Amerfcar 
scientist (who had been received by Mao and Zhou) was sent by PRC leaden to approach NSC officials aw 
issen, among other things, that rumors of conflict bcrween Zhou and Tang Qing were untrue. Forogr 
Ministry officials would strenuously assert during the •anti-Confucius* campaign of 1974 that dh 
leadership was fully unified. And Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhen who. in the summer of 1975 when th 
Gang of Four was particularly 'rampant," blandly brushed aside inquiries about conflict in the leadenhij 
(see the quote at the beginning of this section), blithely asserted to Kissinger not long after the Gang bai 
been purged thai the political situation in his country "is now excellent."^ 

For the American negotiawr, it is obviously important to have as dear an assessment as possible 
the state of the PRC leadership, for the strength of the top leader or the degree of conflict over policies aw 
positions will have a significant influence on negotiating instructions and on the ability of the leadership u 
conclude and implement agreements. 



** Km tn | cr -Qiao. October 3, 1973. 

47 Mio-Nixae. Fefenury 21. 1971 

** M*r -Tbwthca Ac wfcd* %orkt the VS. irudliiasa rtporn {cm the Lb 8i« inbdail « coopi™^ tefflrmu. T>. 
•en »u Jtpwj. Aj /or lie Swi Un>oa they fmiUj *rru u <L| ou the cot?ta. butSey dido'i uy uryifatnt «bou B." 

4? For wyirn intcrmiuarj of lie M»o-Lm n*ilr)r, w Roter G. Biwn, "China* Pd.ua «<J Knavw PoLcy: A Nr» Look ; 
6r Truntk." Fort** r«Lej, No. 23. Sname 1776; md P*mi H. Our t . "Mao'i Lu, Suu<- ^oA.'^nx afCommmun, Vol 25. N. 
4, hifyfAjtgaa 1976. 

50 See tSe PRC tnaujt » to USC of Ji« 14. 1974. 

5' S« Lin Pui(-Br\*oe,Scy>erabey 26, 1973. 

57 Set Mic^eJ OiMnbeix, "A Dtiide of Sino^jnencm Rdmant'Forni* A£a>n, FtU 1912, p. 113. 

53 Kjjitc|cf-Hu*ni 2Jicc Decern tic* 21, 1976. 
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How is the foreign observer 10 penetrate the ritualistic assertions of fau VR r •>unierpans thai the 
po&Qcal gmari on in their oouncry b 'excellent.' or at lean evaluate their ic to downpliy the 

significance of leadership conflicts? Here ooe musLplace considerable reliance a. . ..cssionaJ analysts of 
die FRC political scene and their practice of the aU-too-arcane an of 'Pekingology'-a derivative 0/ the 
even more hoary science of Krtmlinology, the interpretation of signs of conflict in the equally secrecy' 
conscioox Soviet leadership. 

For the purposes of this analysis fa is worth noting thai in various negotiating encounters, senior PRC 
leaden have provided tantalmng hints to their American interlocutors about political conflicts. Hence, the 
record of exchanges can be usefully combed for indicators of the condition of the leadership. As ooe 
example, in July 1971 Zhou Enlai hinted obliquely » Kissinger aboc Un Biao's opposition to the 
establishment of U.S.-PRC contacts: 

I would also Eke tr take the opportunity to say we express thanks for the gifts which the 
President and you h* /t sent to Chairman Mao, Lin Piao. and myself. You may say that 
Chairman Mao and I boih send our regards to President Nixon. . . M 

After Lin's death, the Chinese-aot surprisingly-pve no explanation to the U-S. government about 
the events that had led to the grounding of the entire PLA air force for more than 1 month. Indeed, 
Kissinger me: wiih Huang Zhen in Paris (where Huang was then PRC ambassador) on September 13-the 
day after Un Biao's plane had crashed in Mongolia-and informed Kissinger that his second trip to Beijing 
could be scheduled in October. PRC officials did take the unusual step of reconfirming the visit in a 
separate message of Oaober 3, 1971. presumably as an oblique way of saying that despite the (as yet 
unreveaJec*) leadership feud which had just played itself out mu hou ("behind the curtain," as the Chinese 
like to characterize such con/lieu), the Mao-Zhou leadership was still in control and its invitation to 
President Nixon still stood. 

A bit more than a month after the event, Zhou Enlai still only hinted obliquely to Kissinger about the 
Lin aflair, by quoting Mao's own premonition of the Defense Minister's betrayal: "Chairman Mao has a 
thesis: those who hail you are not the ones who support you. He said this to Edgar Snow fin December 
1970J." 5 * Ultimately it wis Mao himself who had sufficient authority to reveal the event to President Nixon 
(see p. 24 above). 

Mao also hinted 11 the growing troubles wiih Jiang Qing in the following exchange with Kissinger in 
February 1973: 

Mac. The trade between our two countries at present is very pitifuL It is gradually increasing. 
You know China is a very poor country. We don't have much. What we have in excess is 

women (laughter). 

Xuxistxer. There are do quocas for those, or tariffs. 

Macr. So if you warn them, wt can give a few of those to you, »rae tens of thousands 

(laughter). 

Thou: Of course on 1 voluntary basis. 



** tbau-iLin.itc.lul? 1 1. 1971. 
& Zliau-Kunrtrr. Oaotoo 21.1971. 
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Mao-- Ui iteni go to your place. TVy wiD ^ distflm . ^ 

bnrdens flaaghter). 1MI w " J" 00 cm lessen our 



"** Do yoow«nt our Chincw women? Wc an give yoo ten million (laughter). 
Ccx/i/en The Chairman is improving his oiler. 

miererts. In our country we have too many women, and they havca way o^Z^ZT^ 
pvcbinh to children and our children™ too manyGaugh,.) C * nyordo,B « ,hm * *"* 

Kilter. It is such • novel proposition, we will have to sady ii * " 

Mac. We have so many women in our coun jy that don't know how to fighL 

NcAcyTang: Not necesarily. There are women's detachments. 



nulbon women to the Umted So*s and impa, te ^ by ^ ^^ — *° 

fiMy oyp UC dialo^cTI^b^f ^'L^ V" ° f * Q ^^^ ! 
directed towanj his wife, was he amilinrM^.v 7^ ° bI ' qUC dc P raQ "° n * *o«a was • 

^oftheCdruraJRevoJud^ 

Ot top man cWs to comment on his dbn^jj^^ . 

^MJo-fGumicr. Fcfarury 17-11, 1973. 
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it CHINESE KJUTICAL NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR. AN INTBIPRETTVE ASSESSMENT 



In the following pages we will describe this process in greater detail and illustrate it with examples 
from the United States' experience of the pas fifteen yean in negotiating the Shanghai Communique of 
1972, the Ui.-PRC nomulianoii agreement of 1978, and the August 17, 1982, Joint Communique oo VS. 
aims sales c Taiwan. 



OPENING MOVES 

One former U.S. official interviewed for this study remarked thai the "boundaries" of a negotiation 
with the Chinese are often hard to perceive, for a broad range of encounters and communications in the 
early phases of contact are, in the Cnir*rn! view, relevant to the construction of a relationship that will be 
dxiwn upon in the more formal periods of explicit bargaining. 

Identify and Cultivate the Right Interlocutor 

In hindsight, it is evident that PRC officials have carefully assessed a range of American officials m 
exh of the U.S. administrations since the uue 1960s and have purposefully encouraged those whose viewi 
they believed to be helpful to their own objectives and who appeared likely to be "friendly," to rn i blish 
them as interlocutors in the normahation process. The criteria they use in these assessments appear to be a 
broad strategic and "political" outlook based on distrust of the Soviet Union, a consequent belief in the value 
to the United States of a normal relanonship with the PRC, and easy access to the President Of the candidate 
is not the President himself). 

The cleaiest example of such "scouting" is the case of Henry Kissinger. In early 1971, when the 
Chinese had decided to establish direct contact with the Nixon administration, PRC officials let it be known 
through at least two intermediaries that they were interested in meeting with Kissinger. Vice Foreip 
Minister Qiao Cuanhua made this point to the Norwegian ambassador in early February, and Pak i stan 's 
ambassador to Washingwn Agra Hilaly transmitted a similar message from Zhou Enlai on April 27. 1971. 
Even Mao, in his meeting with President Nixon on February 21, 1972, kept trying ©"bring Kissinger into 
the conversation, to Kissinger's embarrassment in his relationship with the President: 

Mao; We two [Mao and Nixonl must not monopolize the whole show. It won't do if we don't 
let Dr. Kissinger have a say. You [Kissinger] have been famous about your trips to China* 

Kissinger. It wis the President who set the direction and worked out the plan. 

Nubk He is a very wise assistant to say it that way (Mao and Zhou laugh). I 

As noted earlier. President Carter's National Securiry Adviser Zbigniew Brzerinski put himself 
forward as a friendly interlocutor in late 1977. and the Chinese were quite prepared to go along with him, 
given his view of the Soviets, his relationship with the President, and their unceniindes about Secretary of 

State Vance. 

The Chinese were quite assertive during the first year of the Reagan administration in trying to 
erablish Secretary of Sute Haig as the primary channel of communication. They were uncertain about 
where the President siood on China policy, and they had doubts about whether National Secunry Adviser 
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Richard Allen wis prepared to be "friendly." ao senior PRC officials pressed for an early visit to Beijing by 
Kaig . whom they knew from the Soon period and considered to be sympathetic 

h also appears that the Chinese concluded after Secreary of State Shula'i visit to Beijing in February 
1983 dm Mr. Sbula was not incased to be an active promoter of the OS.-PRC relationship within the 
admmisuia'on. Thus, because they did not wish the relationship to languish, they Ors tied © draw out 
Secretary of Defense Weinberger, and bier the President himself. 

h at least one instance, the PRC actively attempted to block the appointment of an individual they 
considered to be hostile to them. During the 1980 campaign, Chinese leaden ma with their "old friend* 
George Bush, who had been dispatched to Beijing by presidential candidate Reagan io explain his position 
on China policy and to defuse growing tensions in the relationship. In a long and tense m^tv™) on 
August 22, Deng Xiaoping skeptically asked Bush who Ray Cline was and whether CJine's views on China 
reflected Reagan-Bush policy. Shortly after the election, Ray Cline- who had put himself forward » PRC 
embassy personnel in Washington as the "channel* to the new administration-made a trip » As»*during 
which he gave a press conference m Singapore where he characterized the PRC as "uncivuued."i The 
Chinese, in an efTon to embarrass Cline, who they feared would be appointed Assistant Secretary of Stau 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs in the new administration, published Cline's remarks and attacked them 
rigorously to clearly indicate thai he was unacceptable to them as a manager of VS. China policy." 

It is natural enough that the Chinese, like any other government, want to aee "friendly" officials in 
high places in a VS. adminisraion in hopes that their interests will be well served Whit Is noable in the 
Chinese case is the demonstrated effectiveness of the Chinese (Nationalist as well u PFQ tn cultivating 
friendly advocates in administrations going back to the 1930s and the wbsumial expectations that they have 
about the appropriate demands to nuke on "friends." As we shall see in a following section of this chapter, 
the Chinese expect considerably more of their "old friends" than accords with American notions of 
friendship; and when they want to bring pressure to bear on an administration they do it through their 
(hapless) friends. 



Cono-olling the Ambience 



After a dinner of fitting duck ril apt* to anything* 

t 

The Chinese invwiably seek to conduct negotiations on their borne territory. The reasons for this are 
not hard to usess\ what is remarkable is their ability to manage relationships in a manner that inclines 
foreign powers from whom they seek political and economic benefits to concede this marginal but 
significant advantage. 

Conducing negotiations in Beijing gives Chinese officials the greatest access to their technologically 
underdo eloped communications system and their internal decisionmaking procedures; but more important, 
it gives them a subtle psychological edge over their counterparts, who are somewhat disorienied-and most 
likely jet-lagged-in as unfamiliar physical environment. As with countless generations of foreigners who 
traveJed with great anticipation to the Middle Kingdom, having present-day officials come to China accords 
ia leaden a measure of legiumacy and jams that their "real" power may not warrant. 

Apart from these considerations, negotiating in the Chinese capital gives the Chinese the opportunity 
k> manage the ambience so as to maximize the sense of gratitude, dependence, awe, and helplessness which 



* Smite Lai AAfUi Z**s, December 2, 1910. md T\« Sr^ ToH T\**i. Decenbo 2. 1910. 

3 S« Pmi Du *CWu*ed Ar«nc^ 'Ziru*i\*J' JCn WW, Dtamber 1. 1910, b FB1S. PKC. D«em>b«r I. 1910. p. B-l; Lu Yuan. 
Thou WKcaow Sc t'n<lg*f&| ftStTaytd wffl SW? Meg »u> i ReOuil.' FtopU i DaJy. m FBIS.f *C. Decxmber 9. 1910 
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Any official who journeys to Oiini more thin two or three time* wiB find his or her reactions to this 
purposeful management of the ambience changing from awe and appreciation » unease it the implicit 
mampulanon in such all-encompassing. »et-piece hospitaiiry. Even more discomfiting is Chinese use of 
hospuality and protocol d buDd pressures on a visiting delegation. Precisely V^irif? they can be such 
tuperb hosis and have obviously gone to gTtai lengths to make their foreign guests comfortable, it is all the 
more unsealing when they choose «d use hospitality and protocol a? insult 

b late 1975, the Chinese wanted 10 put maximum pressure on Henry Kissinger and President Ford to 
complete the oormaliiadon process. Kissinger, on the first day of talks during his October advance trip to 
Beijing, nvli nr frf that he wanted r> complete most of the negotiation of a joint communique before 
departing the capital; and to Jaolitate the process, be tabled I draft document at the end of the first session. 
The Chtnrer , id indicate their displeasure at the tack of movement ©ward full normalization, resorted to 
punctilious and excessive hospitality to stall the negotiation, even taking Kissinger and his party on an 
afternoon picnic in the Western hills to view the fall foliage-all as time to negotiate the joint document 
slipped away. Kissinger's increasingly insistent inquiries ibout the tz>t of the draft communique were 
blandly deflected with assurances that it wis being translated. Finally, at midnight on the eve of Kissinger's 
departure. Foreign Minister Qiao Guanhua convened i post-banquet session to denounce the draft document 
and asserted that if there was to be any joint communique it had to be on Chinese terms-which were 
unacceptable to the U.5. side as conveyed to Kissinger during the la;e night session. 

During the Ford visit a few months later, while the Chinese did not use direct forms of insult, they 
communica^d their willingness to upstage the President by inviting the disgraced Richard Nixon-who was 
i domestic political embarrassment to Ford as the 1976 elections approached-and members of his family to 
China, and by keeping Ford in the dark as to whether and when he would meet with Chairman Mao. 

In recent yean, Americans have been spared the most ofTensive forms of Chinese "adversarial" 
negotiating practice, but it is worth recalling the kinds of circumstances in which the Chinese use calculated 
insult and coldness to break down a negotiation, rather than hospitality to build i relationship. Arthur Dean, 
who negotiated wuh Huang Hua and Pu Shouchang at Panmunjom in 1953, recalled the lack of personal 
contact of a negooanng team thai wu determined to prevent an agreemene 

No individual could speak personally to anyone on the other side. There could be no exchanges 
even of ordinary amenities at the sort or end of a meeting; the Chinese stared ahead, frozen- 
faced, ignoring our presence. It was forbidden to ask them, or the North Koreans, over to the 
UK side for a dnnk, a meal, or a conversation. . . . There was no way in which the normal 
tensions of difficult diplomatic negotiations could be relieved, and no way m which privatt 
negotiations or suggestions could be carried oul' 

b similar fashion, the Oiinese resorted to calculated harassment and I range of insulting behaviors in 
1949 to break the tanered remams of the US.-Ouna relationship at the end of the Nationalist era.10 

Establish a Favorable Agenda 

During the 1950s and 1960s, the US. experience in adversarial negotiaiing encounters with the PRC 
was of a Soviet-sryJe "batde of the agenda."' ' American negotiators found that the Chinese would struggle 
for days to esablish a •prejudiaar or "loaded* agenda in which the order of items discussed would be 



' Anbut R Oan. "VefauKiTt with ihc Ounen.* Nr» ToH Twm Mat nun Oaofcrr 30. 1966. 

10 Sm U. AJctii Jofcnnjo.7** Kifki H&4 efff—r: 7X* Utman oft* ArvncoA Dtptew Efiilr- ™ >4 Qiffi. NJ ■ Prerue 

1 1 Anftur R. Dm. "VcfCbiuB| wuh 4r QuncH.' Sew YtHt T**u KdfaxjJw. Oaofav JO. 1966. 
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presumed end its* of die negoaaoon.12 As one participant in this process concluded. The chj^*~ 

place Khar opposes ui an unfavorable Mini posiuon and to fix the substance of DegouaxionTbyTt, 
*nueniu phrased or Us^ in the a$enda/u «gouauons Dy the way 

re ^Z^ * ** ft ° nniJiaiion P^ <* W-»C relations has been rather different in this 
reganl although Chinese negoaators, in kn combauvt tahicn, continue «, p., dose attend t!£ 
forrnulanon of issues to be H^n ri . ** *" 7 wwsc « ucn °°n » the 

The close rein on which Chinese negotiators are held, and the consequent need for " 
eatraortmanly mcccuJous advance preparation are indicaied in the PRCs peat anemic* to the 
quesoon of the agenda for negotiations. Chinese representatives cannot function effectively if 
iney are swpnsed by the content or sequence of discissions. They will therefore insist on the 
greats possible amount of information on the other side's plans for conducting The talks in 
quesootU* # * ««..•«»» m 

-»-., ?' T^' indiTO a "" lai b " WMn "* NUon •^ inij n»«» "d <he PRC involved delict «, 
faces An T*™ .nd e«ablia, m em of UA-PRC diploic ntaio*. TTk Uniied S«mE £_7 

In U,< : ta e^chmge, vi, ihe -W^w TaDc,- ch»nel in eariy ,o 70 , *« Chine* «ioni»ior. Ld Y«. 
repeaed hu jovemmem', ofwuied "principled posiuon" dux Tiiw„ w„ U* crueUI issue preveminTm 
«W**m . fe UA-PRC rehuorahip. te he mi d, no denun* M „* uJK^ SSZfta 

oucer of depute ber*een « we cowta.U In „ uviiree, n^p » « Oni«d Sua, conveyed^ 
Ruminon, , few „„„,, h „. „,« chine* Acoricily in^nml ho* U^.-PRC rtte, ^ taJS^I 

Boo. nl Zho. EaU. » neent the Praden. or hi, tpecal envoy for ato in Beijinj 'in onto m £a£ 
ae sub^a of M v«, n o n [by UA force,] of Chinese Bni^ oUed wj m, uTtoIvT^ 

opposed id enl or miret: auemenu) «> rte «tainisndon in whieh A. Tiiwim iuue «, refen^o fa 

. so anon „ te crucai ques^on [ofT,iw»l eon only be found dutx.gh diree, di^ussio^^rtrhfi 
fcvei responsftie person, of to rwo eooncne^-.. Preside.,, NUon's reply K cep,ed 2ho u JZZZTa n 

J2 C Tww Joy. /fa- Co*vwurti A'«x <*<««. N'r» Yort: M*cm Ejn. If 55. 
« K«ieh Ycxnt. A'r/^A'tfii -«> tv CJli^tj/ CWww/, p. J79. 

M f 1 ^ ,?*^ ^ " N * CJ " *■ ° Une ** - V nou««| Siyk." m^hL^w p«ptr. 1975 a tt 

"Sc»id-U.Jmc«iy2ai770«i < lFB>ni*f y M 1770 ^^ "^" '^ tt 

I 7 JGiuoiorHl^y, Dkotabe- 9. 19?a 
t» KucKjoKiUjy, Decern tur 16. 197a 
1^ Kijim S w-HiUiy, Afri 27, 1971. 
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10 visit Beijing md idded thai in tucn i rim to Btiiimr "~-h r,-^ - ,-. .. , 

betw» Out* ■«) the United Sate, «hieh « dWoLrion o/»I2^ !L J!?l » *< cntcal asue 
Wah the ejabliihmem of direa U.S .PRC «««, *- m.- .^ .. 

d* u*. sate, . . Mk * e .^S o"«S ^T„r L^T" "* "7" "a*- - 

fc Mai Kisamer B.m, B Beijin, . October 1971, *, Ch^ maBi ^ ^ „_. -„. 
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Dmnj the Nucm v. i to Brijinr, of course issues of »tnK»i ,*,< —.■.. • 
Leslie, of nonrntoooo of U J.-WC «anoTt £%££ ^lT "kT »«*"«-« 
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™ only Ha, fc „, of fc Viefftlm w „ „ ™ L^7<^~ k!L " """^ *"* 
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The Chinese, in an effort to pressure the United States to consummate normalization, adopted 
throughout 1975 i "passive -aggressive posture" of unwillingness to put any other issues on the agenda of 
the forthcoming Ford visit. They knew thai press attention to the trip, in the complex context of rising U.S.- 
Soviet tension* and the approach of the 1976 presidential election, would make the administration unusually 
anxious to keep some vitality in the U.S.-PRC relationship-and certainly concerned to avoid the appearance 
of a deterioration in the relationship in the eyes of both the Soviets and the American public. Thus, the 
Chinese, to build pressure on the administration, went into a mode of uncooperative passivity regarding the 
ruing of agenda items for the visit. Kissinger and Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhen sparred inconclusively 
on agenda topics in meetings of May 9, July 7, and August 12; and Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping, turning to 
the media to build additional pressure on the administration, told a visiting delegation of American 
newspaper editors on June 2 that President Ford would be welcome in Beijing later in the year whether a 
not he had business to transact.* 7 

Then, ai a meeting in New York City with Foreign Minister Qiao Guwihua on September 28, 
Kissinger informed the Chinese that normal izatjon was politically impossible during the Presidential visit. 
Qiao countered by replying to Kissinger's inquiry about subsunu've topics for a joint communique to be 
issued aL the end of the presidential visit by saying his mind was "a blank." This session was followed by 
Kissinger's strained visit to Beijing in October, during which the Chinese leaders sharply attacked VS. 
policies, stressed their 'self-reliance," and rejected aU U.S. ofTers for small steps forward in the relationship. 
In sum, the Chinese sought to confront the administration with the difficult choice of either a "successfuT 
Presidential visit based on completion of the normalization process, or the embarrassment of an agenda! ess 
trip in which the world would witness a stagnating U.S.-PRC relationship. (This is what in fact occurred in 
December, although tne Chinese warmed up the mood of the visit somewhat in comparison with the frosty 
reception accorded Kissinger in October.) 

While the Ounese were not successful in pressuring the Ford administration into completing the 
normalization process, they continued to apply pressure on the issue by using an "if you won't talk about A. 
we won't talk about B" approach to agenda-seuing on bilateral issues. 



The Chinese also showed great reluctance to put items on a puonc agenda that might compromise 
their reiauons with their allies— especially the Noah Koreans, the Vietnamese (during the early 1970s), and 
the Khmer communists. This was particularly evident in the spring of 1975 at the time of the Mayaguez 
crisis. On May 12, 1975, Deputy Secretary of State Robert Ingersoll called in Liaison Office Chief Huang 
Zhen and anempied to read to him an official demarche asking the PRC government to inform the newly 
victorious Khmer communist government that if it did not release the boat and its crew it would be 
responsible for the consequences. Huang Zhen, obviously acting on instructions from Beijing, cut off 
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* CHINESE rOUTlCAl NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR AN INTEJUTUTTVE ASSESSMENT 

High Principles fVtrna High Demands) 

W< should net refuse to antrum nefotioiions because we are afraid of trouble and want to 
**oid compUcazons, *>r should we enter into negotiations with our minds in a haze We should 
be firm* principle; we should also have all the flexibiliry permissible and necessary for 
carrying out our principles V ^^ J 

tfthe Vl,nC relationship b to grow we must have a common principle, regardless of what 
polmcal party is in power in the VSM 

A counterpoint d the Chinese emphasis on cxUtivinng penonai relationships as the h»m for , 
negooanon u ; to nrtss on negotiating from . -prilled position.' Rather *an initiating . negouaL 
exchange w»n ezaggemed demands from which they r* ra in increment*] cor^romises. the Chinese wm 
press iheir counter 10 accept certain gcneraJ principles, and only after these have been codified and Ae 
negooaung counted position tested .gains: .hem over an extended period of lime will the Chines! 
move 10 concJude an igrtemew. *-«nese 

B « ^^ i "' e ' , r!!" < " hCT \ f ° m ' 1 to Chi «« J ~ °» 'P^ncipl.- to be quit* affect ft™, fte 
3Tf> ^ , r"**"- " "* "*' "«*« Nixon .to hi. first encounter wift a^ 
Enla. the Oune* display B m«nl security thai allow, ftem, wiftft ft e {^^ of ^ ^ , 
be meDcttlou, and reluble in dealing wift often/M Tie Jta ghli Communique w* ft. resoh f S 
yea, of normahaauoo negotiations wift fte Chine*. And J&singer recalleo that hi, initial dnft of fte 
ttocument. wh^ch h.ghhghteo "fuzzy area, of agreement ^ ,*«,«,, ^^ ^ p ^™„^ 

Rafter, fte Cfcnese pressed for . document ft., sharply rated «„ of t^^^ „ ^ J^ 
porno of common tntere*. While jolted by fte uruenmomed fnntoes of this w»y of constructing , joim 
«»>"«*■ &»„«, a. •„ , ref,^ funhef , tepn „, „ „„, ^ * ££« 

8 T, vT ^T"" "- A « au:mo " rf difference, would reaaure dies an) friends ftuftei 
uuerrns had been defended; if we could develop nrne common petitions, ftea would ften and cm it fte 
auftenuc convicnons of principled leader T 

While the cumulated record since fte Shan thai Communique w« neiodated shows that fte Chinese 
are n« always meticulous" in dealings wift others on the basis of fteir -pnroples,- ud indeed that they 
may reoch agreements which seem 10 viob« fte principle, they socss in fte early phases of . negotiatioru 
they ^nonetheless preteail, «ek «, engage negouaung counterpan, i, . commiuneflTuyceroin genemliai 

rrf rVr ' KaVa **""' "* *** f0f * e l""* rf **" "P""* netodMing objecuve,. As one 
student ofPRCnegotaung behavior has observed: 

. .In the vocabulary of PRC negotiators, goals which reiau to long-range strategy are referred to u 

pnnnples which must be rigidly adhered to. while gc*ls which relate to short-range BCbeal 

advanuge art referred to as 'concrete arrangements' wift regard to which they can be [kaible. 

... they concentraa on obuuung fte .greemeni of fte opposing tide to fte 'principle' whicn 
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" . OCNESE KILTTICaL NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR. AN INTER PRETTVE ASSESSMENT 

our discusrion."<2 



PRC officials mere frequently invoke 'principles' 10 constrain me anions or: (heir counterparts in 
areas affecting Chinese interest*. As the Carter administration prepared to enter ofTice in early 1977, for 
example, PRC Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhen invoked the principles of (he Shanghai Communique for 
Secretary of State-designate Cyrus Vance as a basis for criticizing Caner'i election-period characterization 
of Taiwan as a separate coumry, and 10 keep the new administration's China policy on the same track as its 
predecessors: 

Hun/tf Zhen: Frankly speaking, the Shanghai Communique constitutes ^he foundation of the 
present Sino-U-S. relationship and only if both rides icrictJy observe all the principles of the 
Shanghai Communique, then relations between our two countries can continue to be improved. 
Any action which goes back on the principles of (he communique will result in harming the 
5ino-U-S. relationship. 

Vance. Let me say that ] fully accept the principle of one China . . 4 . 

Haani Zhen.: So we have no difficulty on this point.* 4 

Accusations of violation of principle have been the primary Chinese plaint in attempts to pressure the 
Uniied States to end its arms sales to Taiwan. In 1978. as normalization negotiations progressed, and is the 
Carter administration continued to sell arms to the island, PRC officials responded to each vms sales 
announcement with complaints that the principles of the Shanghai Communique were being violated, 
belying the administration** expressions of serious intent to complete normalirauon of U.S.-PRC relations. 



In the extreme, the Chinese have shown i willingness to challenge the basis for maintaining a 
cooperative relationship when they feel their "principles" are being violated by the other party. 



4 * Diai-KoJiLntei. Ftbnury 16, |?7J, 

** Kji if |rr/Vt.ict-Huir| ^cr., J*nuiry |, 19T7. 
«- Pu SScxjcKit.i -Kjitwit]. Mireh 11.1911 
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THI PROCESS 



PERIOD OF ASSESSMENT 



Negocating with the Chinese is ilmost invariably t protracted process. The U.S.-PRC ambassadorial 
talks it Ccocvi md Warsaw went on for 15 yean, through 136 sessions, with only one concrete agreement 
being reached before the two sides saw their interest served by political normalization. The normalization 
negotiations themselves, beginning the rummer of 1971, persisted for more than seven yean. Negotiation 
of the pirn communique on urns sales to Tal win in 1981-1982 went on for ten months, although the issue 
had been discussed by the two sides for years. And foreign businessmen, accustomed to negotiating in a 
culture in which time and efficiency are valuable assets, learn with frustration 'that the first rule in 
negotiating with the Chinese is the reed for abiding patience."* 7 

There are multiple and mutually reinforcing reasons for the ipparently desultory pace at which the 
Chinese pursue a negotiation; sluggish internal decisionmaking procedures; a willingness to •reserve 
position" on important issues until the most favorable political context presents itself; great sensitivity to the 
lime rhythms of the political process as well u to the psychological benefits to be gained by hiving an 
impatient negotiating counterpart. At the core of this protracted process, however, is a compulsive need to 
Lave fuDy icned out the position of the other side before formulating and exposing one's own position. The 
greatest pruponion of time in negotiations with the Chinese is consumed by their effort to draw out the 
counterpart official, to assess his motives and objectives, and to test out through a variety of facilitating 
maneuvers and pressure tactics the firmness of his position and his impatience to reach a settlement. 

i 

p Our Guests Always Speak First!" 

When Henry Kissinger sai down for the first time across the green balie table from Zhou Enlai in the 
lummer of 1971, the PRC Pic-nier'j first words were an almost ritual istic Chinese negotiating incantation: 
"According to our custom, we first invite our guest to speak. Besides, you have already prepared a thick 
[briefing] boot Of course, later on we will give our opinions also."** 

Oiinese officials seem virtually immune to pressures to present their views before they believe their 
counterparts have laid out their position.** Secretary or State Vance, to his frustration, pressed Huang Hua 
for his views on normalization in 1977. only to get platitudes thai were clearly irrelevant to serious 
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CWNESE WUHCAI. NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR. AN INTERPRnTVi: AKUsMENT 



a July 1978. proposed thai the two sides alternate m presenting their views c>n a serw of four issues^*. 
United States wanted clanfied as . Urn for consruenng , r*rrnalization agreement The £KE£ 
*» *pn»ch. saying that the UJ. side should present its position Vomprthensivdy/ ]. to «^ Sf 

^uT^^T* TT " ^ ^^ ° f ^ «^ Brown, „ the secc*d d.yTh^££o 
Beijing m 1980. inviied his counterpart Ceng Biao to present his view, firs, inasmuch u Ceni U^ 

n^g Brow™ Tils" guesthouse. Ceng naoned thai « he w« the host of Brpwn'. Wlire ^^ 
moa .ppropnate thai Brown, again, present hii view, first.Sl So ingrained is this ritual thai Chim 
official! in unguarded moments, can laugh about it with their foreign inteilocuiors-who almost invariablv 
seem to defer go the Chinese custom: ™*m9ij 

QiaoGuanhwr. Let*, proceed as usual. I would lie k> take this opportunity to hear your views, 
why don't you nan? 

Kissinier. Because we an in your place tonight [I ihouJd go lira] (laughter)! 

Qiao: We have two sayings: one is thai when we are the host, we should lei the guest begin; 
and the other is that when we are guests we should defer © the bow. 

Kissintcr. You can alwiy, use this so I have to nan in any event (laughter). But I will be glad 
to son.32 * 

"Projective Test" Diplomacy 

The Chinese compulsion to get the other side to present iu view, first is one manifestation of a 
general approach to negotiations thai might be characterized as -projective tea" diplomacy Chinese 
negotiators will frequently put forward a vague but appropriate -sounding phrase-much like a Rorschach 
mkblot-as pan of an exchange, leaving their counterpart to give concreie meaning to it, thus maneuvering 
ham to develop a specific interpreation io which the Chinese side can then respond. 

In some insunces the Chinese have used a vague but enticing phrase to draw the other side into l 
negotuaon. without committing themselves to any specific solution. For example, in one of the key 
Warsaw TaJk exchanges of 1970 that led to initiation of; the normalization dialogue, the Chinese side 
asserted: "We are fully aware that the settlement of the Taiwan question requires making every effort to 
orate the conditions.^ What 'creating the conditions" meant was not specified, yet the phrase contained a 
hint o nexabdiry on an issue where the Chinese had been 'principled- and unyielding for two decades. 

- to the fall of .1973. PRC leaden apparently decided to try to accelerate the normalization process 
Zhou Enlai inserted into the draft communique formula^ at the end of Kissinger's sixth visit to the PRC 
capual the vague ibut suggestive phrase, "Normalization can only be realized on the basis of confirming the 
principle of one China. * Exactly how the United States was expected to "confirm- this principle was not 
specified, ye: an extensive, if delphic, discussion berween Kissinger and Chairman Mao provided hints of 
possible approaches to completing the normalization process on the basts of confirming this pnncrple. As 
Kissinger and Zhou bantered after the session with Chairman Mao: 
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facilitating maneuvers 

The acgoiUdng record of the ■»„ rr 



Intermediaries 
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Indirect CommuotcatJoiu 



A variation on the Chines w of intermediaries is the use of «n«„* rv r • ,- 
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OCNZSE TOLTnCAL NICOTUT^C BEHAVIOR. AN EsTERPRTTTVE 



ASSESS MLV 



Cancun. Mexico, tn the context i raions between the two countries over the issue of US trm7^« " 
W l^evel PRC offici* had -primed- the adminis^on for the encouL t^£* 
Secretary of Sate Alexander Haig md Nizoral Security Adviser Richird Allen that Zhao wouJd^ih « 
the awe of American rrtu ales to Taiwan, that Foreign Minister Huang Hui would make inoZ 
contrfbuoons to the discussion, «nd thai Huang would subsequently come » Washing™ » woA^T. 
comply solution to ihe issued During die Cancun me«ing. Zhao touched only briefly on the arms *e! 
issue in his discussion with the President, devoting hi, attention instead to a presenaoon on the PRC's 
recency published nine-point prog™ for peaceful reunification with Taiwm and his lovemmenTi 
peocefu- .mentions toward the island. At the end of tis remarks, however, Zhao said thai because he had 
run out of cmc. Foreign Minister Huang Hua would later convey to him via Secretary of State Hair two 

T?2 *?- °° thC ^ *" i ** itM TW ° ** Uler * HUU « HuJ " «»Ph«Wni *« he -« speaking 
on behalf of Zhao, pressed Haig on the arms ales issue »*««"S 



This highly orchestrated episoae Dlusnates the elaborate manner in which the Chinese win ieek to 
ftcfliate the communication of a hard set of bargaining demands to a leadership with which they do tot 
have mumate relations in a manner that minimizes direct confrontation between senior officials (their 
Prtrn.er and the President), and their use as a channel of communicaiion of an official they considered to be 

£nend]y" (Haig). 

In similar fashion, the Chinese sought to minimize tensions with President Caner in 1978 during the 
ncgouaaons on the normalization agreement, by directing their protests on arms sales to' the Sue 
Department at the Assisani Secreury level rather than to the White House-a paoem ihe Caner 
administration characterized as the ■complaint channel." 

The Chinese also use indirect, loweMevel communications when they want to trade ideas in a non- 
committal manner (and shape the thinking of the other side) prior to the issue being joined by senior 
resonators "on the record." Al the beginning of the negotiations on the arms sales issue. Vice Foreign 
Minister Zhang Wenjin invited his counterpart. Ambassador Anhur Hummel, to meet with him periodically 
over informal fiaczi luncheons to exchange ideas relating to the negotiation mTormaUy and "without 
commitment This paarm of mealtime communication persisted throughout the negotiation, with 
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46 _ OCNISE TOLmCAL NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR- AH INTERPRETIVE ASSESSMENT 

Ambiguous but Loaded Language 

Another Chinese approach tt> communicating sensitive political messages is the use of ambiguous but 
loaded forms 0/ expression-ofien in informal contexts such u mealtime banter or sightseeing excursions. 
We have already noted bo* Mao Zedong and Zhou Eniai obliquely hinted to Henry Kissinger indications of 
political conflia within the top leadership (see pp. 24-26). Zhou (wbo became 10 01 with cancer in 197* 
that be had to withdraw from active political life) seems to have hinted to President Nixon m 1972 that be 
had serious health problems— in pan as a wiy of urging Nixon 10 follow through expeditiously on his stated 
intention to complete the normalization process in his second term: 

Zhou Qn the context of a discussion of India): ... At the time I hadn't read [Nehni'i book The 
Disco>ftry of India], but my late colleague Chen Yi had, and called U to my attention. . . . 

Nixon: When did Chen Yi die? « • 

Zhou: Just recently. Chairman Mao attended the funeral He [Chen] had cancer of the stomach. 
Do you have a way of curing cancer? 

Nixon: It is a serious problem. One of the programs we want to undertake this year is a massive 
research program on cancer 

Zhou: We «- -ooperate in that field. . . . 

Zhou: ... In your dining room upstairs we also have a poem by Chairman Mao in his own 
calligraphy about Lushan Mountain, the last sentence of which reads, "The beauty lies at the top 
of the n ountain." You have also risked something to come to China. There is another Chinese 
poem whjch reads: "On perilous peaks dwells beauty in its infinite variety,* 

Nixon: We art at the top of the mountain now [Chinese laugh]. 

Zhou: That's one poem. Another one which I would have liked to put up, but I couldn't. find an 
appropriate place, is "Ode 10 a Plum Blossom." I had an original plan to take you to see the 
plum blossoms in Hangthow, but I have heard thai their time has already passed. They are 
ahead of season this year. 

Kiisuifer. They have passed already? 

Zhou: I don't know why. In other yean they have not shed so early. In that poem, the 
Chairman meant that one who makes in initiative may not always be the one who stretches out 
his or ber hand. By the ume the blossoms are full blown, that is the time they are about to 
disappear. - . . 

Nixon: That's very beautiful. 

Zhou: Therefore, we believe we are in accord with the idea you just expressed. You are die one 
who made the initiative. You may not be there to see its success, but of course we would 

welcome your return I*is only trying to illustrate the Chinese way of thinking. It does not 

maaer anyhow. Regardless of who is the next President, the spint of '76 still exists and will 
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** CHINES* POLTnCAL NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR. AN INTERPRETIVE ASSESSMENT 

pnv«e!y a mrkrrl the "Munich mentality" which they said was still prevalent in "the West" (not further 

specified). 75 

Another example of the oblique approach to presenting i sensitive message is Defense Minister Gene 
Biao's rcdtauon of the history of Sino-Sovict relations for Sectary of State Musfcic and other officials 
during his visit to Washington in the spring of 1980. Geng wished to comraurucatt to the Carter 
administranon-with which the Chinese hoped to develop a defense relationship-the object lesson of how 
(according to the Chinese) the Soviets had mismanaged their securiry assistance program with the PRC (one 
of the major causes of the Sino-Sovict feud). It was also an oblique way of saying to the Americans thai the 
break with Moscow was irreparable (and therefore the United States could trust China as i reliable security 
parmer who would not double-cross it by turning back to the Soviets), 7 * 

The usually subtle and sophisticated Chinese are not above the occasional personal dig at a foreign 
leader, yet eves such lapses of political discipline are usually expressed obliquely: 

Din i Xiao pint (to Secretary of State Haig): How U Dr. Kissinger? 

Haif. He is wcIL I spoke to him just before I left rvuhington]. He had just come back from 

Europe. 

Dcnf. I am very familiar with Dr. Kissinger. And we have great admiration for Mr. NixonJ? 

Self.Dtprecation 

Another form of discourse used by the Chinese to signal their interest in cultivating a relationship is 
self-criticism and self-deprecation-all the more notable in view of their underlying pride and self- 
confidence. Richard Nixon was impressed by the obsession of his hosts in 1972 with self-criticism, md 
their apparent lack of conceit and arrogance, in contrast to the Soviets who, Nixon noted, aJwtys insist thai 
their achievements are the biggest and the best."*! Mao Zedong responded *o Nixon's flattering observation 
about the impact of his writings and political sloganeering with self-deprecation, characterizing their impact 
as hole more than Tiring empry cannons": • - ■ 

Nixon: The Chairman's writings moved a nation and have changed the world. '• 

Mao: I haven't been able to change ii Tvt only been able to change a few places in the vicinity 

ofPeiring.Tv 

And Iflce the self-critical Zhou Enlai, who sought to defuse an American reporter's criticism of some 
sightseeing arrangement* during the Nixon presidential visit with an admission of error (see p. 30 above). 
Deng Xiaoping also sought to preempt complaint with self-criticism. The following exchange took place 
between Deng and Kissinger (whom he was about to attack on policy issues) and Liaison Office Chief 
George Bush in October 1975: 



'^ Sec. To* eumpk. Den|'i div rui iioe of dcuxxx «uh fra^at Fort, Dtccntbv 2, 1773. 
7 « Muikic -Co i Bt*a. Mjt 2*. 19*0. 

71 Rjch«rt Kaon, Mi TX« Kww« of Richsrd Nun*. Kr» Y«t: Grouc and Dw\l*p, 1971. pp. 570- J7|, mt tiio KiMitftr. 
Vfuii hi.*, Ytan. pp 1056. 1011. 
79 ya«-VaoB. Ftbnur> 21. 1971 
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Dm* *n»crc is one thing *t should ipologiae for. A few diys ago one of our sentnes u the 
Liaison Office kepi out one of [Ambassador Bush's] guests, due to fa* 0/ knowledge of 
diplomatic afEurs. We should take this occasion to apologue. 

Jjufc That is very jndous of you. Ii wu « cniD miner. 
0atf: We should ipologize. 10 

Hamor 

to^^f-^"*™ **** {niCViCWed f0f m ""* rtmAltcd <* ** ~> rappon they 
developed wiA the* Chinese counterparts, ind the humor which couJd characterize exchanges across the 
Degotunng table when the overall rei-onship w« in , p^v* mood. Kissinger noted in hi, memoir, the 
easy comradery Dot cnonged with affection" that he had developed with Zhou Eniai ate five vis« to the 
FRC; tnd he drew from the record of his exchanges with the Chinese Premier an example of th: relaxed 
humor thai items to easily develop berween Americans and Chinese: 

Kiisinter. I think thai the Prime Minisier notices thai I am especially inhibited w his presence 
right now. 

Ztoic Why? 

Cssintfr. Because I read his remarks to the press thai I am the only man who can talk to him 
for a half hour without saying anything. 

Zhoic I think I said one boar and 1 hall' 1 

fa contrast to the heavy «d often violence-tinged humor invoked by Soviet officials, the Chinese tend 
to display subtle and intellectually deft humor in circumsunces where they wish to express • positive mood 
or 10 twu tfit ff American coumerparts-i sryle which makes the contrasung episodes of calculated insult 
when they wish to bnng pressure on their interlocutors all the more effective. For example Vice Foreign * 
Mirier Qiao GiiibJiul Kissinger's counterpart in negotiating the Shanghai Communique, good-nacuredly 
needled Kissinger in late 1972 for his tendency to forget or block Qiao's name-as evidenced by his periodic 
references to Qiao by the iwkwanUy formal title 'Mr. Vice Foreign Minis*.- As Qiao toasted Kissincer at 
a dinner in New York: 

fa the past two years, in the improvemeni of relations berween China and the United Staas all 
people win remember one person without a name who is here tonight--Mr. Docicr"-who has 
made outstanding contributions. And we hope that in the relations berween our two countries 
we win cominne to overcome various obstacles and difficulties and bead toward accelerated 
normalization. At trus time I would like 10 express congratulations on the reelection of President 
Nixon. I agree with the views of our many friends, and our friend whose name I forgot. 
Therefore, I propose 1 toast 10 the man whose name 1 forgot, to Mr. Governor [Rockefeller], and 
id all our friends and the great people of our two countries, and to our great friendship.*: 



*° De?f -^jimier, Oootm 19, 1973. 
• I Rut trier. Ymrt ofUp**r<*l. p. 46. 

** Kifffiier-Q-JC, NsFwer&too 13, 1971 
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Pbving Dumb (Calculated Misunderstanding) 

"Die Chinese ire clearly in intelligent and highly calculating people -especially in their political 
relation*. Indeed, Henry Kissinger frequently pbyed to their pride and humor with the self-deprtcatini 
observation thai by Chinese xundards he was of only average intelligence." The high level of intellig-ncc 
ihey bring 10 the negotiating process thus makes episodes in which they *play dumb'-in order 10 xlitfc by 
issues that they do not wish to see joined-all the more evident is a facilitating tactic Two examples in the 
normalization negotiating record are particularly worthy of note. 



* J Kni^ic Wtitit h'cuji fiflrj.p 771. 
I J B'l/i.rukiOu*, DrumbeT 15, 1971. 
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**>: Please send my rtjanls to your Sectary of Defense. 



' Ai Zlxs L-Ja cud to )Gjiin|tr ■ )97J ■ j ersiieoe rfdfcu« • k. 
"tinier. TmrtQfUpKtM^^^ "«wu • [»9. JZhou-Kamner. Frtmuy 17. 1973] 



•' Z>)»-KiitmitT, July 10. 1971. 
*°2}i«i.)Cjiui|b- .Jujy i j_ 1971. 

*' ^e^-Kunnier.NtwTmtoHie. 1974. 
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U CHINESE POLITICAL NIGOTUTING BEHAVIOR- AN INTBtPRFnVE ASSESSMENT 

In the normili ration negotiations of ihc 1970s we find two instances in which the Chinese seem tc 
have purposefully stalled sarious discussion of issues to prevent their coming to i head at an unfavorable 
trnc for the PRC. In the summer of 1977, Secretary of State Vance traveled to Beijing to initiate discussior 
of the normalization issue on behalf of President Carter. His strategy, in pan. was to raise issucj such as the 
need for a VS. post-normalization presence on Taiwan, in order to jet certain positions on the record ft.' 
much as to gain immediate agreement (although he did have a draft normalization communique in hi 
pocket). However, Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping had only recently been resurrected from his third purging 
(which had occurred in the spring of 1976, sixteen monthj earlier), and he shared leadership responsibiliiie: 
uneasily with Mao Zedong's chosen luceessor as Party Chairman and Premier, Hui Guofeng. In the* 
circumstances. Deng and other leaders listened to Vance's presentation on the normalization issue and iher 
tuacked it as t "step backward" from the position expressed by President Ford and Secretary of Stat* 
Kissinger during their visit to China in December 1975. They put off further discussion of the issue b) 
urging the United Slates to take its time in seriously thinking through the PRC's position or 
normalizadon-M As Deng said to Vance at the end of his visit: * 



The Chinese continued to stall on normalization throughout 1977, despite continuing probes on the subjec 
by U.S. officials. Foreign Minister Huang Hua said to Liaison Office Chief Leonard Woodcock at the cat 
of one session in November *We hope we can take time and discuss these questions at an appropriate time 
But we don't ask the U-S. side to give us an immediate reply. If at present you are unable to five us a ne* 
formula we can wait and continue our discussions later.'' 7 

From the PRC'i perspective, this stalling posture not only avoided discussion of the issvt in r 
unfavorable political context, it also put the United States under further pressure by rejecting the Vanct 
presentation and forcing the American side to come up with additional-and presumably more favorable- 
proposals. It was only in (he summer of 1978, when Deng Xiaoping had further consolidated his domestic 
political position and in the context of an approaching confrontation with Vietnam and the Soviet Unto 
over Cambodia, thai the Chinese began to press for action on normalization (see pp. 98*99). 

The Chinese similarly stalled the negotiation on i communique regarding U.S. arms sales toTaiwar 
for a period in the spring of 1982, apparently because ofconfticu within the leadership on how to deal wit' 
the issue. The Chinese held rigidly to their position in a series of emotional and uncompromisint 
presentations in March of that year-" yet prior and subsequent asides by several Foreign Ministry official: 
to their U.S. counterparts about the state of play of their leadership and observations about circumstance 
being favorable to a solution of the issue conveyed to American negotiators the impression that the rigidir 
of their Chinese interlocutors reflected a purposeful effort by the Foreign Ministry to sail the talks in : 
context of internal political disarray. 



vSOkieibErx.p. it:. 

9* Dcnj-Vtft£*. Aujuii 34, 1977. 

* 7 Hu**i Hji-W«x^«A. Nocmber H. 1977, 

51 Ki SSoc^on|-Hum.-«J, Mirch II. 1912; ZX**| Zil-Faenui. Mirch 2! 19t:. J\i SNocc^i-FfterniA, M*reh 24. 1911 
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Reserving Position 

A nthcr distinctive Chinese fcnujcm for farilitaring a negotiation is to assert their "principled 
portion' on problems that cannot be readily resolved and then proceed to reach a partial agreement on 
toluble issues. In this way they (tin partial objectives and draw the counterpart government into a more 
positive relationship, yet maintain their position oc the intractable problems Tor resolution at some future 
time in a more favorable context 



The tactic of reserving position seems to find particular use during the »gT cement-making phase of a 
negotimori, when the Chinese have tested the position of their adversary ind have concluded that resolution 
of certain aspects of an issue, while holding off on other aspects, will scrvt their purposes. We will come 
back to this tank in discussing the end game phase of the negotiating process (see p. 99 below). 



Backing Off (Redefining Demands) 

Much of the record of U3.-PRC negotiations on normalization shows each side seeking to define in 
concrete terms the basis for establishing a positive relationship within the bounds of certain general national 
objectives or "principles." The Chinese, despite the purposefu In ess and skill of their negotiators, do not 
seem to have had a highly specified game plan for these negotiations; rather, they seem to have felt their 
way through procacted discussions at a general level, using suggestive statements of purpose and 
■principle" to draw out the U.S. side and then, in the concluding phase of the negotiations, defining an 
agreement in the specific terms of a joint public document. 



100 ^ tjht H-*«i Hut >i^vnd disunion of Juiy 17, 19K. Sun. BtgV( C^;6 (Stcrti/NODIS). 
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CHT^XSE K>UTICaL MCOTUTTNC BEHAVIOR; AN EOEtPRfTiVE ASSLSSMLvf 



While ihert are numerous examples of Chinese officials backing ofT their iniuaJ demands in 
commercial negotiations to save in agreement, PRC leaders jo u> considerable lenpns to maintain their 
credibility in political negotiations by not putting themselves in i position of having to back awiy from ^ ta 
initially stated demands. UnJike the Soviets, who seem lo have few compunction about blufftng and then 
backing off, the Chinese lay great satis on the credibility of their word and their negotiators. 



Learc a Way Out 



One of the mDitary suaugems of Sun-tzu is to leave your adversary a 'way out* (chu-lu) in banJe, so 
that he will not be forced to fight to the death. Likewise, in Chinese negotiating behavior, PRC officials 
will aaempt to present the appearance of being absolutely unyielding on an issue, ye; they use wording that 
leaves open the possibility of reaching i compromise agreement. 



PRESSURE TACTICS 



The Chinese nse an even more diverse set of approaches to build pressure on a counterpart 
government in order to move a negotiation in a direction favorable lo PRC interests. Pressure tactics used in 
the past 15 yean can be broadly categorized into the style of argumentation invoked by PRC officials, and 
Structural aspects of the negotiating process that Chinese officiijj seek to manipulate. The tatter category 
includes various forms of political pressure which they seek to bring into play. 



101 Kc:sroo»»-Kir..Stf»enbt r II, 1571. t« ibo bSc Vma-H^, Hm laiion of October 3. 1971. 





TH£ PROCESS 

Pbying Adversaries Against Each Other 

Ki:n* t er. What you ha ve done is g^Uy .ppreciaied by Prudent Nuoru 

Zfc* Tha is done und C r the instruction and wisdom of Chaimun Mao.lM * ' 

The Premier, by his underrated remark joucht to »m ^a; r • . 

re^csu, while keeping .live the S^ ■? I *? n J™?" for ««ww in not responding to <h cse 
wi± the opposition' to*£*to?^Z ^on7^r ^ **£ W ««^^"l <Mn* 
if they cornV into office ■«" we Snnm w? ^^ 1972 ' '* fof thc »«iocn£c Party 

dinger, he and Mao Wi'frf^r^?. f S ST^f ^T But * *»« *"d already *ft 

reelection-md *us, *ey ChTStaS by de^ ^" ^ ^ " n "^^ to ^ ^'^ 
(Jehu* u mcsc; * D * fluIin * *»* Nixon aJone, would put the President in their 



1974 » *„ the PRC (see pp 3 J! .3 Th>h ^, ^ 3U0 " SchlMin8er in Novcmbcr 
S-=u* of s* The foMowin J P ^^ ^ £T *"?? " ^^ te *»™ « 
Zhen in the summer or 1976: P Kminser ^ ^^ om « Chief Huang 

Kusinitr. You have had many visitors. I think vn.. «,ni ►,. 

won't you? y DI ^ """V v "™n * September. 

/Tuafl| Zten: To whom are you referring? 

rwiz.gr: r think Senator Mansfield is going; and I understand iMr m , 

Sehl« iag „ win h ins^ng you r fonincaUons during Se» ** "* '^ C ° U "^ 



lc: Z. k Kn.'-Kiiiin|t-. Jul r 10. 1971. 

103 M*o\aor.. Ftbruify 21, ]??2_ 

104 ZNx..Kuun|r, July 9. 1571. 

tCi H3i|Z. l ^j Wenjift, September 22, |9U, 
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relations with Taiwan were implemented, there would be s ' ii-iy-i sion* in U.S.-PRC relations. 



fl. £ Alter Bush departed Beijing, PRC ftffi-a* eoiveyed to American journalists in trie 

Chinese captial the opinio thai Bush's mission on behalf of cmdSdaie Reagan bad been a •failure," as ii 
had not resolved PRC concerns about the RepuMican Parry's r\im policy. 

So harsh was Deng's treatment of his 'old friend" Basb llfll when the Vice President was again 
dispatched to Beijing in May of 1982 to help resolvr conannicg differences over the arms sales issue. Deng 
conceded almost apologetically that his "candid" presentation of Aogust 1980 may have orTended the Vice 
President, 'but it was necessary for us to frankly state our views»"iii All the same, the Chinese continued to 
keep pressure on Bush throughout his Tim term as Vice Presvieni by expressing their expectation (hat be 
w*"' J fulfill his obtigitions to the relationship as i "friend of China," In a letier to Bush from Premier Zhao 
Ziyang. just after the inauguration, the Premier expressed bope thai "in view Of the pan you played in 
•promoting the normab'zation of Sino-U3. relations and your understanding^ China, you will . . . make 
significant contributions lo the further development of our relations.""*' And on the eve or Bush's May 
1982 visit to the PRC, Chinese officials warned their counterparts in the U.S. Embassy in Beijing that the 
Vice President's trip would be i "failure" If he didn't come prepared to resolve the Taiwan arms sales 
issue." 4 

This Chinese instinct lo pressure their 'friends' is all the more noticeable in view of their evident lade 
of skill in lobbying American officials who are either skeptical of or hostile to China and to the U.S.-PRC 
relationship. The Chinese seem to feel comfortable only m dealing with those who share a basic inclination 
to establish positive fuanxi it the human level Yet these same "friends" are the ones who receive the brent 
of the pressure when there are problems to be resolved, for the Chinese assume-not without reason-that 
those who see value in the U.S.-PRC relationship are the ones who will work to resolve them when 
pressured, and thereby sustain their status as "friends of China.* 

"Your Chinese Friends Are la Trouble" 

A negotiating ploy that mirrors their pressuring of "old friends" is the occasional warning to foreign 
officials that if they do not meet certain Chinese political needs in a negotiation, their "old friends" in the 
PRC political system will lose their influence-thus cutting off the foreign government from political access, 
or at least weakening the influence of official* friendly to the foreign government. 

This ploy was first evident in the U.S.-PRC relationship in late 1971, when officials of the PRC 
embassy in London Jet it be known to American contacts that If President Nixon did not give Premier Zhou 
Enlai anything on the normalization issue during his trip to Beijing, Zhou would be vulnerable to attacks 
from his opponents in the leadership. The most blatant use of the lactic was during the negotiations of 
1981-1982 on U.5. arms sales to Taiwan, when Deng Xiaoping repeatedly told U.S. officials and former 
officials, "Should the Chinese government and leadership fail to handle the Taiwan question in a correct 
manner, they would forfeit the support of the entire Chinese people.'" 5 "If on this question the leaders go 
against the will of the people, then ai least we should step down from our posts.* 116 
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* as Deng s warning i hollow threat? l, * hard for an ouLsidc observer to reach a firm judgment for 
foreign officials generally bio* so litilt aboui Hie balance offerees within the senior PRC leadership 'thai 
they art unable to estimate the impact of their policies on the Chinese political process. Outside analyse 
can make commonsense judgments about the significance or certain issues within the PRC political system- 
but dumaiely. foreign governments win set their policies according to considerations of national interest," 
with the welfare of their -friends" in the Chinese government at best a marginal consideration. Nonetheless 
Chinese officials will occasionally invoke the political vulnerabilities of their senior leaders to caution • 
foreign government, much as American negotiators cite the prospect of Congressional opposition as the* ■ 
rationale for rejecting certain negotiating positions. 

Threats ("KOTiog the Chicken to Warn the Monkey") 

Prior » die establishment of US.-PRC diplomatic relations m 1979. threats did not consunfte a 
prominent aspect of the normalization dialogue. Upon occasion there would be an oblique hint of some 
costly outcome of a failure to make progress, as when Chairman Mao. in his first meeting with Richard 
Nixon, hinted ai the awkward consequences for the President of a lack of progress toward normalization on 
bs visit to the PRC.in Bui for the most pan. during the yean the Chinese were trying to draw the United 
States into a fully normaliaed relationship, they avoided the invocation of oven ihreau. Rather their 
tendency was to hold back on active cooperation-to withhold the presumed benefits of an active 
lelauonship-raiher than cite the dire consequences of some U.S. failure to accommodate their position 
„,„ "^ *-* ° f ne * M «- n * '^l* significantly, however, after the completion of normal ization in late 
1975, as the icluionship entered a phase of reaching many concrete agreements. And when PRC leaders 
decided m 1981 lo press the United States to curtail its arms sales to Taiwan, overt threats became a major a , * S 

aspect of the negotiating process. fl / *l 5 



A particularly interesting characteristic of the Chinese use of threats is the tendency to invoke the 
prospect of an ominous but vague outcome if some PRC concern is not met-and then let the foreign 

Begotiator infer the worn, while reserving maximum flexibility to interpret exactly how and when the vuue D I A f 6 <f 

threat might be insulated. Jo 'j *** '/ . 
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Wnai conclusion an be drawn fron> this experience? Ii is evident that in il least several instances the 
Chinese changed negotiating position* and retreated from thei; threatened sanctions. At other times, 
however, they have made good on their threats. They obviously |o through # cost-benefit assessment or 
when realization of a threat, as opposed to a shift in position, will best serve their invests. A US. 
negotiator should thus not assume that threats will invariably be carried out if PRC terms are not met. 

At the same time, it would be wrong to assume that all Chinese threats art Muffs. PRC negotiators 
teem to place special emphasis on the credibility of their word. As Zhou Enlai stressed to Henry Kissinger 
in their early exchanges. "Our word counts/^ How do Chinese negotiators seek to assure the credibility 
of their threats? A number of the American former officials interviewed opined that the Chinese, in contrast 
10 the Soviets, seem lomake minimal use of bluffing, in order to sustain the credibility of the threats they do 
invoke, Tney also use a technique for making threats credible ihai-tn their own vernacular-could be 
characterized as "killing the chicken to warn the monkey" (sha-jijing'hou), or taking some action of limited 
cost that validates their willingness to carry out the stated threat. • 



Formal Protests 

- In the pre -normal Lradon period of U.S.-PRC eonfrontanon, PRC officials established a clear and 
enduring record of asserting thtir position on certain iisues (and documenting their adversary's wrong- 
doings) through formal protests. This was most evident in the more than *97 "serious protests" registered 
with the U.S. government in the 1950s and 1960s through the ambassadorial uDcs at Warsaw for alleged 
American violiDons of PRC territory and airspace-largety associated with U.S. military operations near the 
pRC-claimed Paracel Islands in the South China Sti during the Vietnam War. 
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j/us tacac puts the adversary government -off balance" by setting an igcnda to which it must react. 
while putting itself in a position where any modifications of its own initially stated terms can be 
characterized as making concessions or showing flexibility. 



Provocation 

* 

In addition to using provocations to facilitate the development of the U-S.-PRC normalization 
dialogue and advance China's maneuverability within the 'strategic triangle," the Chinese have also used 
provocation* to build pressures on American negotiators, to get them to reassess their policy positions 
rtlauve to the PRC, and to force them to take a stand on issues considered important by the Chinese. 

The clearest recent example of this tactic occurred in the spring of 1975, when the "Gang of Four" was 
increasingly assertive within the PRC leadership and the influence of the hospitalized Zhou Enlai and the 
iging Mao Zedong was weakening. In late March, the Chinese informed the National Committee on US - 
Chuu Relations, which manages cultural exchanges with the PRC. that a performing arts group scheduled K> 
tour the Untied States in April had in its repenoire I song entitled, -People of Taiwan. Our Brothers." Tht 
song contained the line. "We are determined 10 librae Taiwan and let the light of the sun shine on the 
island," which was viewed in Washington as highly provocative in the US. domestic political context. 

A series of exchanges between the State Department and the PRC Liaison Office led to i VS. demand 
that the offensive song be deleted from the repertoire; otherwise, the group's tour would be -postponed.' In 
reply, the Ch inese asserted that VS. objections to the song demonstrated that the Ford administration was 
not sincere in its commitment to the principles of the Shanghai Communique (which held that Taiwan'* 
future was i domestic issue for the Chinese to resolve themselves), and that since this was an issue of 
principle, the Chinese government could never yield to foreign pressure on the matter J« Despite VS. 
efforts to suggest a way out of the impasse, the Chinese held firm and the cultural group's tour was finally 
canceled. 

What was Beijing's purpose in pressing the United States to accept such a provocative culturel ' 
performance? One interpretation at the time was that the Chinese wanted to sensitize the Fort 
administration to the seriousness of their concern with the Taiwan Issue, and to do so well in advance of the 
President's fall trip to Beijing. A second interpretation (which in hindsight seems more credible to this 
analyst) is that "leftist in the PRC leadership wanted to embarrass the Zhou-Deng moderates for their 
Amenca policy, and they used the provocation to demonstrate either thai the United States would resist 
action on the Taiwan issue, or, if the administration acceded to the touring group's song, that political 
repercussions in Taipei and Washington would induce added strains in the U^.-Taiwan relationship. 

Whichever interpretation is correct, this incident is but one example of the use of political 
provocations to apply pressure on an adversary government in order to induce policy changes. It also seems 
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In the post-Mao yean of negotiating contact with the PRC. American officials began to hear Chinese 
leaden invoke the issue of public reaction to their policies is a way of pressing ihe United States to 
accommodate to their views. 



was Deng's invocation 01 pubuc opinion ana tne purporteo resentments of his billion countrymen on 
mailers related to Taiwan merely a rhetorical device for demanding American acquiescence to his position? 
Probably noL Unlike Mao Zedong's imperial style of leadership, Deng's restructuring or China's polirioJ 
and economic system has given ax least a limited and constrained voice to "public opinion'-as si 
Democracy Wall, or in the reconstiiution of the National People's Congress. Thus, even though U-S. 
decisionmakers must quite properly formulate China policy on the basis of American national interests and 
not considerations of China's domestic politics. Deng no doubt gives consideration in some incalculable 
way to "the feelings of a billion Chinese" in hii policy calculations. 



PRESS PLAY 

The Chinese Communists discovered early in their history thai the press could be a potent weapon in 
their struggle against their Nationalist (Kuomintang) enemies. Not only was the mass media, in ihe 
Bolshevik tradition, seen as i basic tool of "agirprop'-of mobilizing i mass base of support-but it was also • 
an essential element of a negotiiting context in which the party had to compete with the Nationalist 
government both on the battlefield and In the fight for domestic and international support. As Mao Zedong 
commented in his 1945 article "On the Chungking Negotiations," a rr.ijor reason the Communist Party had 
entered into "peace" talks with Chiang Kai-shek was to "explode the rumor spread by the Kuomintang that 
the Communist Parry did not wmt peace and unity." He went on to describe how negotiating positions were 
formulated as much for their impact on public opinion as out of any expectation of reaching agreement with 
the Nationalists: 

AH the means of propaganda in China, except the Hsinhua New Agency, are now controlled by 
the Kuomintang. They are all rumor factories. Concerning the current negotiations, they have 
s?tzz£ ihe rumor thai the Communist Parry just wants territory and will make no concessions. 
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. . . Subject to the principle of not damaging the fundamental interests of the people, ii is 
permissible 10 make cenain concessions. ... by conceding areas in the south, we have 
ccmpieidy exploded me Kuominiang s rumen before the people of all China and ihe whole 

Unlike U.S. dealings widt the TRC during the 1950s md 1960$. when Beijing used the international 
press » justify positions that could not be negotiated behind dosed doors."' in the normalization 
negouacons the Chinese used (he mass media to help buOd public support for ■ US.-PRC relationship-and 
to pressure the Uruted Stales to accede to negotiating position* favorable to PRC interests. 

From Kissinger's first encounter with PRC leaden. Zhou Enlai used the press as a counterpoint to the 
private negouaoons. WhDe Kissinger wis secretly flying to Beijing from Pakistan in July 1971 Sew York 
Tima correspondent James Rcsxon wis journeying to the Chinese capiiaJ by train is i public' sjuesi of the 
Tnaaajn Zhou's lengthy interview with Reston, published on August 10 (less than a month afteyhe 
public announcement of Kissinger's secret trip and the Nuon presideruja] visii). enabled the PRCleadership 
id get hs posio'ons on the full range of bilateral and international issues covered in the private official talks 
two public iriew-and provided i public channel which could be played against the Niaon administration if 
the official discussions proved unpromising. 

It sooc became dear thai Zhoo's experience with mass media was still limited to the world of 
newspapers and books, thai he did not yet fully appreciate the potential of the *ncW medium of television 
In his first discussion with Kissinger about the mechanics of the NUon visit, Zhou estimated Cut the 
Present would warn to bring along a press entourage of not more than ten! The final number including TV 
ttmmentaiors and technicians. w« over 250. Zhou was well aware, however, thai unlike the Americans he 
did not have to defend his policies before an inquisitive press. As he remarked to Kissinger in the context of 
■ critique of the U -S. government's position on Chinese representation in the United Nations: 

There is also the question of world public opinion fin reacting to U.S. government policy). It's 

- easier Jbr us here, because wc don't have to hold a prtzi conference every week and can wait 

maybe half a year before jiving our answer. Although perhaps now the situation may 

change, us ' 

The Premier's closing premonition thai 'now the situation may change" ma'y not have been more than his 
pnvjK nt£p»on of the imminent arrival in Beijing of New York Tins correspondent Resion; but Zhou 
and other PRC leaden were quick to grasp the possibilities of television. They responded to Kissinger's 
desenpuons of how the Nuon administration intended to use the print and electronic media to give outreach 
to its China nucaave by not only agreeing to an enormous Presidential press entourage but by rapidly 
emstructing rwo eanh sudoas for receiving and transmiuing satellite television transmissions to that the 
fttsjdenual inat-the official banquets, the tours of historic sites, and the issuance of the Shanghai 
Communique-could project China and its new foreign policy to a global audience. 

How have PRC officials used the mass media as a component of their approach to negoriau'otu-and 
especaDy as a way of bringing pressures to bear on their US. counterparts? The record suggests the 
following tactical cses of the media as an adjunct of the negodanng process. 
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"Pump Priminj" (Setting i Discussion Agenda) 

The Chinese have shown skill it using the press in advance of official negooaiing encounters to 
publicly set i discussion agenda. Mao Zedong's interview wiih Edgar Snow in late 1970 (published in Life 
magazine in April of the following year, just after "ping-pong diplomacy" had raised public expectations 
about a possible thaw in the U.5.-PRC confrontation) and Zhou Enlai's interview with James Resion helped 
to let the stage at the onset of the officiaJ exchanges between ihe Chinese leaden and the NUon 
administration. Other interesting examples of this technique are Deng Xiaopinj's interview with i 
Congressional delegation headed by Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia three weeks in advance of his official 
visit lo Washington. In ihe Interview, Deng made public the contents of the Third Plenum decisions 
regarding peaceful reunification with Taiwan, defusing pressures on Ihe Taiwan issue that would likely 
come from his forthcoming meeungs with other Congressional leaders in Washington. Deng also gave an 
interview to Time magazine just before his trip to Washington, publicly setting out his perspectives on a 
wide range of issues to which the American fide had to react. As President Carter .said to'Deng in their first 
formal discussion. "I ! ave read your statement [on world issues] that wtspublished in Tim* magazine, and I 
thought you might be interested in hearing about our policies."!*? 

A similar approach was used in the fall of 1981, just before the Chinese pressed the Reagan 
idminiscranon to negotiate on the issue of VS. arms sales to Taiwan. On September 30. PRC media canicd 
Marshal Ve Jianying's nine-point program for peaceful reunification with Taiwan. Two days bier. 
Ambassador Chai Zemin called on National Security Adviser Richard Allen to ask if he had read the Ye 
program. 



The Trap or Public Visibility 

Chinese leaders became quite conscious during the early 1970s of the way in which the intense media 
attention to Henry Kissinger's periodic visits to Beijing tended to trap the Nixon and Ford administrations in 
the high expectations raised by the normalization dialogue. Given the limited "hard" information which was 
made available to the press about the substantive content of the talks and the degree to which even the mood 
of the discussions affected the China factor in Kissinger*! approach to dealing with the Soviet Union, 
Chinese leaders felt that their ability to shape press perceptions of the state of the U.S.-PRC relationship 
gave them significant leverage on the United States. In late 1974, for example, PRC officials began to 
'background" the resident American press in Beijing about various 'problems' in the relationship, 
stimulating stories about a "cooling" in the relauonship. _ Deng Xiaoping, in his initial meeting with 
Kissinger in November 1974, debunked rumors about a chilling of the relauonship;!*! but a: the first formal 
negotiating session, with the large traveling press contingent in the room for a photo opportunity, Deng 
needJid Kissinger on the rate of the rtlationship-to the delight of the newsmen: 
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rTbe pres contingent, u esconed fiora the room.] 

Iuft«l«r: . . . we vt prepared on this viw to discuu ibc whok quadon of normiliaaon. 
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PubCc Attack 
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PRC media, demonstrated thai the United States vu accommodating Soviet hegemony over Europc.i«s 
The press criticism was bui I thinly veiled nude oo Kissinger. 

PRC officials occasionally use direct public tract to establish a limit on an adversary 'i negotiating 
position. Tnrough public criticism they try to establish as a "fact* their opposition to a given policy, 
creating a situation in which their negotiating counterpin win assume thai since the PRC has "gone public" 
with a position it will be most reluctant to Tose face" by changing policy. Such was the case in the fall of 
1977, following Secretary of State Vance's visit to Beijing. Unauthorized rumors in the American press— 
which the Chinese probably assumed had official inspiration-hinted thai Deng Xiaoping had shown- 
■flexibility" on normalization issues in his private discussions with the Secretary, Deng, anxious to protect 
himself i gainst domestic critics as well as to undercut any impression that he would accommodate Vance's 
concern for an official American presence on Taiwan after normalization, publicly criticized the Secretary's 
negotiaoni position in a meeting wiih a group of American newspaper editors, characterizing his 
discussions with Vance as a "step backward" in the normalization dialogue.' «* m 



Raising Expectations 

Given the demonstrated impact of the mass media in generating public pressures on the U.S. 
government, the Chinese have tried-wiih varying degrees of success-to control the level of visibility of 
issues when they believed public expeoations would work to their advantage in the negotiating process. 
During the second half of 1978, when the final phase of normalization exchanges was underway (and when 
at U-S. request the fact of the negotiations was to be kepi confidential), PRC officials could barely constrain 
their impulse to let it be known that the normalization process was in a "final* phase. In late July, the U-S. 
Liaison Office in Beijing protested to the Foreign Ministry a Chinese indiscretion to the French about the 
first Woodcock-Huang Hua sessions on the normalization issue. 147 And on November 18, Deng Xiaoping, 
in a meeting wiih a Japanese Komeito parry delegation opined in public that he thought it would oke only 
"two seconds" to complete the normalization of U.S.-PRC relations. Deng also expressed his personal 
interest in visiting the United States. 

While the Chinese did abide by the Carter administration's request that the existence of the talks 
remain confjdeatial-a request made by the U.5. side precisely in order to minimize the land of public 
pressures thai had constrained Henry Kissinger-their instinct was to raise public expectations about the 
negotiation and thus subject the U.S. government to the pressures of domestic and international opinion. 

A similar example occurred in 1977 when PRC officials told David Rockefeller that it would be easy 
to resolve the languishing private claims/blocked assets issue, thus stimulating considerable private sector 
and press commentary. When governmental exchanges en the topic were resumed, however, it became 
clear at an official level thai the Chinese were tct prepared id soften their negotiating position or to 
accommodate U.S. legal requirements in order to consummate an agreement. The issue continued to drift 
until the spring of 1979, when the Chinese, in ih: first major effort to implement Deng Xiaoping's economic 
modernization program, finally compromised on the issue sufficiently to reach agreement with the Carter 
administration. 
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The Chinese use of political provocations o influence i negotiation has its counterpart in their use of 
die press. U b likely An Beijing anticipated in the mid-1970s thai occasional modelling gestures ©ward 
the Soviet Union would elicit lively press speculation in the United States about the possibiliry of a Sino- 
Soviet reconciliation; and even if they didn't bold such expectations, the evident reactions thai did occur 
dearly demonstrated to them a capaciry to evoke a public response thai would work to their advantage. 

PRC media noon occasion have anacked U.S. policies m a way mat suggests they anticrpaxe thai 
public criticism may flrovoke a change m an objectionable position or move the U.S. government K> take 
some desired action. For example, in the spring of 1975. not long after the collapse of the Thieu 
government m South Vietnam, PRC media carried an article characterizing the United States as 
•strategically passive"-a theme which the Chin-*e knew, from official exchanges, was likely to eiicu a 
sharp reaction from Secretary of State Kissinger. The Secretary was concerned that the Soviets, North 
Koreans, or other adversaries of the United States would take advantage of the mood of the ttmatto press 
their own interests much more aggressively. Kissinger did, in fact, protest the chamctcrizitian of -snaggle 
passrviry" m a discussion with Liaison Office Ouef Huang Zhen on May 9: and the Chinese criticism was 
probably one of the factors that moved the United Slates to take military action a few days later igainst the 
Dew Cambodian communist government in the Mayaguex affair. 

Public i"?^< by the PRC on alleged Western •appeasement" of the Soviet Union in the latter half of 
the 1970s parallel private Chinese demarches on the same subject to officials of the Ford and Carter 
tdntirtiscabons,!** It may be assumed that such criticism was intended to provoke a more confrontational 
U-S. policy toward the Soviet Union-thus diverting Soviet pressures away from the PRO* 

Limil-Setring 

. Chinese press commemary paralleling a negotiation often seems intended to establish a perception in 
the minds of the foreign negotiators of the limits to PRC flexibility on the issue under discussion. By 
making a position public, me Chinese may assume that they are loading- the thinking of their counterpart 
government officals with their preferred position, as well as convincing them that having gone public math 
a 'firm- statement, they are uniikeiy-for reasons of credibility or *face"-to show flexibility u the ■• 
bargaining table. Thus, aftff 1974, PRC media stressed thai normalization could be realized only on the 
Uaris of tr* "Japan formula-; and in early 1982, a PtopUS Daily commentary asserted that there had to be a 
time limit on MS. arms sales to Taiwan. 

Ue Ouneie are highly conscious of the differing levels of amheritativeness of their various media. In 
internal documents, they clearly distinguish between the PRC<ontrolled Hong Kong press (the Da Gon t 
Bac and Xin Wan Sao\ the -unofficial" mainland media such as the Wen Hui Boo and the G*m t Ming Ri 
Boo the governmental news outlet XifOmn Shi, and authoritative political media, especially Rtn Mi* Ri Boo 
tftoDli sDaity) They wfll often present positions on topics under negotiation in a much "harder" tone in 
•onoffical- media in order * influence the expecations of their foreign counterparts about the limits of 
their flrxibiliry , *hik retaining Jit option of twxiifying a position not made in an "official" publicanon. 

—1*5* to ~»?k. JOuu^-O^ 0^cb». &*-* 3. 197ft Ho*.* H»V.«. A,*- 20977. Ka*, H^B«»uki. 
* i ^Z^JTZiv 1960i u « Kc-w » ti-d- <«u« *^ Wuhm»« ** *dop • oorr itvcfcucury ton** pcLcj 
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Enticement 



During the arms sales negotiation of 1981 the Chinese firs floated , him „r « 
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considcracon of ii]« of the F-X fighter aircrx't u Taiwan based on rjiemer.a mid: by Senator Glenn and 
Congressman Zablcki on August 21 ind3l. 19S1.'* 4 

Several observations should be made about the impact of this rapid access 10 foreign newj media on 
PRC w;oibnn£ behavior as revealed in the officii! record of U.S.-PRC exchanges. First, foreign press 
materials are not only intended 10 keep ihe leadership and lower-Jcvd parry cadre informed of world evenu. 
they also art used to inform them-in an oblique and 'deniable' fashion-of policy changes within the PRC 
government itself. Middle-level government officials have told this author that they first anticipated a major 
change in China's America policy- when they read a translation of Mao Zedong's Lift magazine interview; 
with Edgar Snow, which had been circulated in Reference Materials. The Zhou Enlai interview with James 
Reston in Augiist 1971 was similarly given wide circulation within China-thus 'feeding back" to the cadre 
changes m policy of which they may not have been aware from domestic sources. • 

Second, while we do not know the editorial procedures by which foreign media reports arc selected 
for inclusion in the limited-circulation iruemaJ publications, k is rather dear thai the i^p leadership does not 
edit out reports which could be harmful to its promotion of certain policies. Relevant examples are legion: 
Deng Xiaoping complained to Secretary of State Haig in June 1981 about reports thai President Reagan's 
daughter was visiting Taiwan, noting thai this was • very sensitive issue in China.1 SS And he complained to 
former Vice President Mondale a few months later thai pubb'c statements by U.S. officials on the F*X issue 
were complicating his handling of the Taiwan arms sales question within the PRC.1** Vice Foieign 
Minister Zhang Wenjin, in an exchange with Assistant Secretary Holdridge on the arms saJes issue. 
expressed frustration and resentment about the way the American press discussed Taiwan and the PRC: 

You have . . . expressed hope thai China will reduce criticism of U.S. arms sales to Taiwan in 
the press, but this mailer concerns China'j sovereignty and independence. In the United States. 
both the press and official frequently disclose news on this situation. You have told us not to 
py attention to this, but afterwards the news turns out to be true. In the U_S. press, there are 
many articles tantamount 10 malicious attacks on China. These violate the agreement on the 
establishment of diplomatic relations. In many newspaper commences, Taiwan is looked on 
as a country, an ally, and China 13 maliciously attacked. The Chinese people are very sensitive 
about such criticism and have exercised greai restraint. We cannot stop the expression of the 
Qinese people's feelings in the press. It is simply impossible for the Chinese press not to write 
about it. There are letters from readers which have expressed much stronger opposition, but we 
don't want them published. I would like to give some advice. I hope the U.S. press will adopt a 
more prudent and restrained attitude and stop malicious attacks on China. I don't want to give 
specific examples. You know (what they are]. But so long as the U.S. press continues to aaack 
Ou'na in this way. there will be a limit to China's restrain!.!* 7 

No doubr there was 1 ceruin amount of playacting in Zhang's protest, for Zhang understands full well 
that the VS. government cannot control private press writings about Crura; yet private statements made by 
Foreign Ministry officials at the conclusion of the arms sales negotiation indicate thai U.S. press materials 
distributed through Canisa ^isca-especiaJly when a parry plenum or Congress or a National People's 
Confess meeting is in session-can stir uo political pressures thai the leadership finds difficult to control 
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ineeaient to which the PRC political process has become seruHdzed toUS.prtssrtporurigis pcrhips i 
best summed up in a 1983 incident in whici a mild Foreign Ministry protest 10 the U.S. government about \ 
in arms sales decision for Taiwan was characterized la the U.S. press as pro forma in character. Tnis story 
was circulated in China, and a few 6iyi later the PRC registered a second, much sharper protest-apparently 
because of pressures generated wiihin the PRC by the first accoum.l« 

.-. v :'•"■■;"" * 

POWER OF WORDS 

A distinguishing characteristic of the Chinese political process noted by i number of foreign analyst! 
is the unusual power acributed 10 the use of words in asserting political authoriry.161 Mastery of calligraphy 
and the esoteric classical language and memorization of the writings of Confucius were the primary skills of 
the traditional political elite, the scholar officials of imperial times. Even during the Communist era, Mao 
Zedong asserted his authority through study of his writings (as in the Pany rectification movements begun 
in Yanan) and through mass incantation* from the "little red book" of his quotations during the Cultural 
Revolution. . . 

^ China's ideographic written language, with its mystical origins in bone divination, also seems to ! 
sensitize the Chinese to symbolic forms of communication. Chinese leaden art aware of the wjy their 
ancient language, for all its cultural richness and its role in unifying the country, has hindered China's 
modernization. As Zhou Enlai commented to Henry Kissinger in their first encounter "With respect 10 
China's Icng history, there's one good point, the wriaen language, which contains a heritage or i,000 years 
based on historical relics. This is beneficial 10 the unification and development of our nation. But there's 
also a weak point. Our symbolic language of ideograms restricted our development. You might think that 
these art all idle words, but they are noL They show that we know our objective world arid we can coolly 
appraise it/'« in politics, the Chinese are masters of the symbolic act and of the communicating power'of 
a wcll-rumed phrase. At the beginning of the normalization phase of the U-S.-PRC relationship, most 
American observers missed the significance of Mao Zedong's reception of his American "old friend" 'Edgar 
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PRESSURTNG PHRASES IN CHINESE NEGOTIATING PARLANCE 



Phrase 



Meaning 



•Speaking personally . . ." 

"It is my personal view thai . . ." 



Signifies si "unofficial" bin on-the-record comment, 
osually of i critical nature, that the negotiator wants' 
considered by his counterpart, but one thai he should 
not be held accountable for as a formal governmental 
position or have quoted back to him in future 
negotiating t^q'Ttr 



"To be tank..." 
"Speakmg very candidly . . .* 



Signifies a serious, usually critical statement'often 
with an implicit threat of some unfavorable 
development if the critical comment is not taken 
seriously. 



1 hive been insmjcted to tell you that . . .' 

T have been authorized {directed] by the Premier 
to inform you that . . ." 



Ii is our principled portion thai . . ." 



"Having taken yocr views into a^ni^ it is our 
position that . . .' 



Ti is up to the doer to undo the knot.' 



If you do X, your site * ■:.' uear all the 
consequences." 

If yoo do Y, it will have a very bad effect on our 

relationship." 



"If you do X. Quna will not sand idly by." 



Communicates a policy position, usually of a 
demanding or threatening nature, thai carries the 
weight of a formal or collective decision by the 
leadership. 



Signifies an inflexible negotiating position from 
which the PRC will not compromise (at a particular 
stage of a negotiation). (When no mention ii m»^ f 
"principle," the negotiator is usually prepared to be 
flexible in working out "concrete arrangementi.") 



Signifies that the PRC has made some adjustment of 
its position to reflect the views of its negotiating 
counterpart, but does not intend to compromise 
runner. 



The counterpart government is responsible for a 
certain siaianon. and China will do nothing to resolve 
the problem. 



A direct, but unspecified threat to take retaliatory 
action in response to a specific action on the pan of 
the counterpart government. 



The ultimate threat of action, usually of a military 
nature, in response to the specified behavior on the 
pan of the counterpart government. 
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And while the joint communique of August 1982 on aims sales, as well as the tacit undemanding* on the 
issue thai were pan of the normalization dialogue, consu'rute a framework and set of expecuoons for 
handling the issue, the Chinese are likely 10 cien future pressures on the United Sutes on this question by 
asserting thai the United States is violating the principles of the relationship. As Premier Zhao Ziyang 
declared in a major policy statement of 1983: 

The United States has formulaied the to-called Taiwan Relations Act* and continues to sell 
amis to Taiwan in serious violation of the public commitments it undertook in all the Sino-U^. 
communiques and the principles governing the establishment of Sino-U.S. diplomatic relations 
thai both parties agreed to. I? 3 



"We Doo't Need You; You Need Us!" 

PRC negotiating rhetoric also reflects the relationship game which, for ihe Chinese, is the 
psychological core or the political process. As the U.S.-PRC relationship has deepened, the Chinese have 
sought to ease their anxieties about once again becoming dependent on a more powerful, yet distrusted, 
foreign power, by asserting with great conviction-lf not convincing logic-thai they are pan of the "Third 
World," or that they pursue an 'independent" foreign policy. And at times when PRC leaders have fdl the 
United Sutes was not carrying its weight in the relationship, or when they feared becoming too dependent 
on the United Sutes. they have asserted wiih even greater vehemence that it was the United States that 
needed the relationship with China and not vice vva (and thus the United States should fulfill its pan of the 
relationship). 
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"You're Guilty, at Fault; You Ow« China a Debt!" 

A pressure tactic that is hardly unique 10 the Chinese, yet nonetheless is characteristic of their 
oegotiadng rhetoric, is their tendency 10 by blame or find-fault u i basis for pressing their interlocutors Tor 
some acaon that wflj accomraoda^ their interest. In the normalization dialogue, this tactic has been 
particularly evident in discussions on the Taiwan issue. As Zhou Enlai said 10 Kissinger at the outset of 
their first encounter, 'the question of Taiwan becomes one regarding which we cannot but blame your 
government.*^ Deng Xiaoping picked op this theme in the mid-1970s, not so much because of alleged 
past US. sins on the' Taiwan issue, but to pressure Kissinger to follow through on President Nixon's* 
unrealized intention to complete the normalization process in his second term. 



In October 1973, foreign Minister Qiao Uuanhua sougnt to put the Secretary on me, 
ocfensivc on ncrmaliiaijon by commenong that China wis prepared to complete the process but the Untied 
Slates was ai fault for lack of progress because of its political diflieultie* with the issue. Said Qiao: "It 
would be good if we can achieve (some progress toward normalization). We understand you have 
problems. V/e have no problems."* 77 

The Chinese have similarly attempted to play guilt games with the United Slates on the issue of 
technology transfers ia order to move the government to adopt a more forthcoming policy toward the PRC. 
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And in be I9SI. Deng complained to Secretary of the Treasury Donald Regan lha, "America has not given 
China a single hern of advanced technology." Gting the failure to follow through ex. its decision of 1979 to 
provide the PRC with * census computer, Der.g obs-.rved. 

Perhaps the problem is one of hew the VS. treats China. I wonder whether the United States is 
sail not rating China as a hostile country?! ... We have been waiting. FranJdy. we have been 
very paiier.i I first raised this matter (of the census computer! eight years ago with 
KissL-.gsr.ns 

It is evident that the Chinese keep lists of grievances which they recite to an interlocutor when they 
»-ant to put him on the defensive:! 10 md they are quick to blame others for problems ihcy cannot resolve- 
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CHINES* POLITICAL JiGOTlATING BEHAVIOR: AN INTERPRmVE ASSUSMDCT 



•You Art Weak; Yoa ki* Fearful!" 

In the past, some of the most biting Chinese stacks on U.S. policy hive been those thai assert that the 
Uniied States is fearful of the Soviet Union and is displaying weakness by appeasing Moscow through 
policies of detente-a fonn of provocation. U is as if the Chinese believed thai the besx way to move the 
Uniied Suies to adopt a more fateful policy agiinst the Soviets wis to provoke officials with a challenge 
to their political manhood. 

Inlaie 1971, after President NUoo had decided to assist China if it came under Soviet pressures in m* 
context of a confionianon between India and Pakistan,^ Huang Hua criticized VS. policy toward Indian" 
military actions agiinst Pakistan as "a weak one" and assened thai "one must not show the slightest sign of 
weakness" in dealing with the Indians and their Soviet backers. 10 

Throughout the NUon and Ford adminisniDons, the Chinese adopted an ever more critical posmre 
toward VS. dealings with the Soviet Union, focusing their snacks on the vinous treaties and agreements 
thai embodied the policy of detente. These verbal aracks-presumably desifned to encourage the United 
Stales tc adopt a posture of unalloyed confrontation toward the Russians-came to a head in 1975-1976 as 
the Chinese stacked the am aide of •appeasement- which, they said, was increasingly prevalent a 'the 
West" This line of snack reached its most extreme point in the following exchange between Kissinger and 
Foreign Minister Qiao Guanhua in the fall of 1976: 

KUsuiter. You said in your speech [to the UN. General Assembly] that when the VS. 
negoiiaies with the Soviets it is engaging in appeasement and pushing the Soviets toward China. 
But when the VS. resists the Soviets, it is engaging in a rivalry of the superpowers against 
which all mankind should unite. Under those conditions we are playing under rules where wt 
cannot possibly win 

Qiao: Your comments are too general. We are never against negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. We are negotiating with them now. We are not opposed to negotiations. The problem is 
the basic position &om which one negotiates. You will recall thai Chairman Mao discussed with 
you the problem of the Helsinki Conference. After Helsinki the Soviets went on a large scale 
offensive in Angola, and we believe litis wis caused by the weak animde you adopted at 
Helsinki ©wird the Soviets. ... Our view is that the Soviets, through HelskinkL see your 
weakness. t 

Kissinter. Really. Mr. Foreign Minister. I don't want to be impolite, but I don't agree. We are 

not weak. mher. we are temporarily weak until after our elections But that will end on 

November Z. 

Qiac: I don't want » be impolite. The Soviets, through Helsinki, have come to feel that the 
West is anxious to reach igreemenL ... We have mentioned our concerns because in our view 
wc cannot adopt a weak aoicude towird the Soviet Union. 1 * 4 

Tnis line of verbal anack continued during the Carter administration, as in Huang Hua's assertion o 
National Security Advisor Brzrnnsld thai the Uniied States wis fearful of the Soviet Union; 
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14 CKTSX5E POLTnCAl KEGOTUTTNG BEHAVIOR: AN rNTDUTirnvi ASSESSMENT 

out we should be able to live through it. Therefore, we do not attach any importance to the 
U-N. question, and I didn't [even] meniion it yesterday." 

In 1975. ax the Chinese: sought to bring maximum pressure on ihe Ford adminisffioon to complex the 
normalization process (by withholding the prospect of a "successful* Presidential visit), they asserted thai 
they feared neither Soviet pressures, which might increase with an evident deterioration in the relationship, 
nor a delay in normalization: j 



The Chinese tide would like to stale the following in all frankness: As is known to all, it is Ihe 
self-interest of the United Stales which guides its international actions. The Chinese side has 
long m; J * clear thai it entertains no illusions about the policy of the VS. The basis of China's 
policy has always been independence and self-reliance. China neither fears inumidauon nor 
seeks protection. As for the normalization of relations between China and the UiL this is the 
common aspiration of the people if China and the VS. And it is the t)£. thai owes a debt to 
China. 

In the past 26 yean, in the absence of diplomatic relations with the U.S., the Chinese people 
have led a Life much better (nan in any other period tn China's history. It can be said with 
certainty that further delay in the establishment or diplomatic relations berween China and the 
U.5. will not cause the sky to fall, and the 800 million Chinese people will continue to enjoy 

their happy life Frankly, the Chinese side does not care about speculations in other quarters 

about [the state of] Sino-tLS. relations. 19 ! 
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And in 1978, as the Chinese sensed the Carter administration moving to a 'GnaT negotiating round on . 
normalization and as the PRC faced the prospect of growing tensions with the Soviet Union and Vietnam i 
over Indochina, Deng Xiaoping had to deal with the problem of how to accelerate the normaliiarinn | 
negotiations without appearing arjuous-which. in the Chinese view, would undercut their bargaining 

position, « 
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Sharpening DiiTerences (DifTertntiatJon) 
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M CHINESE POLmCAL NEGOTIATING BEHA VIOfc AN INTIWRrnVE ASSESS 

While initially nonplussed at Zhou's sharp attack ud his unfamiliar formula for drafdnr a co mm „ • \ 
Kiss.nger recalled. 'As I reflected further I began to see that the very novelry of the wr J ch 2«2n 
ou: perplexes. A statement of differences would reassure allies and friends thai their interim iLTSS 
defended; if we could develop some common positions, these would then sand out as ihe ^?kZ?< 
convicuons of principled leaders'iM *uihcnac 

h J? XCCOnd inSan " ° CCUTTed ^ thC fllJ 0f ,975 ' durin * P«P""ons for the Ford presidential vfe& J 
We FRC As noted earlier, ihe Chinese side ai once sustained ihcir invitauon to the American president! 
even as they refused .to construct a visit communique that would highlight common positions of ihe nj 
»des. Foreign Minister Qiao Cuanhua wld Liaison Office Chief George Bush in the midst of «d 
preparations: ""J 

We welcome the VS. side's proposal for a visit to China by President Ford and [we] arc 
prepared to receive him with counesy. It will be all right whether or not our minds meet The 
US. tide should be clearly aware of this and not harbor any illusions."!^ 

Qiao then related this perspective to the drafting of a joint Ui.-PRC communique to mark the conclusion of 
the PresidenuaJ visic 



The present (VS.) draft still attempts to cover up differences in principle between China and the 
VS. on major international issues and creates i false impression. This will serve neither of our 
interests. ... It is unjustifiable to lone down or eliminate language illeged by the US. side to be 
offensive. 



: 



As a negooanng tacuc. wis approach produces a complex set of effects for both sides: It enables both 
parues to assert visibly and sharply their "principled posiuons'-which, as Kissinger noted, enables them © j 
massurt all.es and demesne uwituncie: that their interests have been pressed in the negotiations: fa also 1 
puts the relationship under considerable strain and forces'boch sides to define very precisely the vilue 10 j 
each of the associarion. T7*re was a cleat limit in each of the above-mentioned instances beyond whkh ] 
Chinese pressures would have drained the relationship to a breaking point but in each instance partial 1 
compromises on both sides preserved a core of agreement amid unresolved differences. As Mao Zedong-* ' 
master or this tactic-liked to assert, big quarrels can produce even greater uniry.l* i 

Debunking (Rejection) 

FRC negotiators can upon occasion be quite th2.y in debunking the poKcies of their counterparts in 
order to bring pressure on them to change their positions. A few examples from the record will convey the 
fbvor of their often-ridiculing approach to rejecting the opposite side's views. 
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In 1974. Deng Xtaoping-speaJdng 10 a U.S. Congressional delepoon-dcbunked Henry KiuinKr's 
tssemons ihii Soviet pressures against China would reach * high point in the mid- 1 970s: 

Often wt read in the American press or have heard from American visitors that the Soviets will 
bunch an all-out auack ai such and such a time. Ust .uuimn we heard that the anack would 
tome before the nvers frore. Our view « that this was very unUkely. The winter passed. 
Next we heard that the Soviets would attack us when the ice meJted in March. Well the thaw 
came but no. Lhe aitack. And now one* again from very good sources we hear that the Soviets . 
wflj .tuck us before the fre«e in October. TTiis once again seems to us very unlikely But, as it 
is tn the future, we can only wait and iee.30O 

-In the fan of 1975, Mao ridiculed Kissinger*, assertion that the United Suit* 'attaches very peat 
siancance to >ts relauonship with the PRC with the counter thai his words were 'not reliable -Si Tht 
O^nnan, bemg an^ous to see normaJbation accomplished before he died, sought to pressure Kissinger by 
saying in effect thai he wanted action on normalization, not jusi words. 

In 1977, Deng Xiaoping sought to move the Caner .dminisniion to adopt . policy of more vigorous 
opposition to the Soviet Union. * 



SLrft^L «"S> h ^^^ V "?. on »* * w « of *' Soviet Union by criticizing whai they 
SiS ^""^ " *' *"** ^ "* ** "<* "** * «**»■* » 

VW fio Hung H^f. I unCtrstand you are going to Kinshasa on the way home, Mr. Minister. 

lTo r vi« Union ^ '° *° " * *" ! d ° Ubl y ° U WiU " y0U m8y * lpprth WSi * 0f ^"^ 

In an effort to put ofT movement on the normalization issue in the summer of 1977-wd to position 
China more favorably for eventual discussion of the subject-Deng Xiaoping debunked Secretary Vance's 
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Personal Abuse (Challenging Motivrs, Sincerity) 

In the normalization negotiation. American officials-with I few exceptions-have been spared the 
personal abuse and invective that characterized U-S.-PRC negotiations during the adversarial days of the 
1950s and 1960s 235 in their recent effort* to build a relationship with the United States, ihe Chinese 
capxity for cultured gTaciousness has been ihe rule, not the exception. At limes when they have warned to 
buiJd pressure on the United Suies. however, iheir negotiators have shown flashes of the capacity for 
personal abuse which so dominated the atmosphere of the talks ai Panmunjom and Warsaw. Indeed, the 
contrast berween their usual potitesie and their occasional resort 10 abusive language and the challenging of 
motives makes the latter instances even more powerful in effect. 

The first sharp example of challenging motives in the normalization record is Zhou Enlai's assertion 
to Henry Kissinger in February 1973 that the United States "wants 10 reach out to the Soviet Union by 
standing on Chinese shoulders," an accusation to which Mao Zedong (the author of the image) added, 1 
suspect the whole of the Wen has such in idea, thai is to push Russia eastwtd, mainly against us and also 
Japan."206 

During the time of the "Gang of Four," PRC diplomats adopted an increasingly acerbic tone m 
exchanges with VS. counterparts, no doubt a reflection of internal tensions associated with the political 
polarization of the time. In the spring of 1974, the Chinese sharply rejected a U.S. warning about the 
possible aaachment of a PRC special mission aircraft scheduled to fly from Beijing to New York for a 
special session of the United Nations General Assembly because of the unresolved private claims/blocked I 
assets issued a formal note charged thai the United States was engaging in "blackmail" on the issue. In* 
the summer of 1976. Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhen formally attacked Senator Hugh Scott in a 
discussion with Secretary of State Kissinger, asserting that the Senator had created a "premeditated pretext* 
to issue a "flagrant threat" to Vice Premier Zhang Chunqiao when he told the Vice Premier, in a discussion 
in Beijing the previous month, that a PRC resort to forte id solve the Taiwan issue would harm the 
development of U.S.-PRC relaoons.20< 



< 



Distorting the Record 



While the Chinese do not hesitate to hold their negotiating counterparts accountable for the words they 
have spoken into the official record, and despite Zhou Enlai'i self-righteous assertions that "our word 
counts." there have been a number of instances in recent yean where PRC officials have significantly 
dis*.oned the record of official exchanges with the United States to influence important aspects of the 
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b dating the Stagtai Communique, one of the VS fa^ST «»«*»« eneounm. 
»« *. into: nun™, in which the ^ of ~ ^o^^T *? T ™ (reiCl *• Ctoeje 
«P«wt The Unite* Scue, «h«*A „^S.i ^Tn « • *" * reWonlhi I' ■» *« PRC «. 

«* pomion.- tt i, clear ton, J™ e^Lt, ^ °s ^ ^ "*"* Sa " «"« ■« =^»P 
«ay epeculate that die Bhuswi ,K ril ^ ^X,„ . U.S. «mmuuon of the unity of Chin* indeed one. 
Otineae offidatt -fc^^^T.^?^ £?£ ^ **""• * «*"«"«* 
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Caair: We negotiated d, e Shanghai Communique. Cy. usually in the ev«,in« .iw 
tanquets: and after . few maaai , , <* m0J1 „ Ae ^^ ^ JJJJj^""" *» 

£",2** Some of the worfings in the Shanghai Communique *« o»*d by you 

Baiitiir What imprest the Chinese most .bout what I luve done wa the fa™,,., 
discussed" about bow to eapress the idee of one Chine. W, ,-,— . ^ ^ "* 

Ounese on bod, *dea of the Taiwan sJZ£"L2™ Z ^^1*^^ 
notdirposedtoclullengttiarpoiiuotL ^ u ^y o« Quna. tad the OS. u 

~ ££ei?see^^ -^ ~«- **. .e . 

fou* . be A, objecbonrt.e ^ fc^l Tt^ Ihe^^T/ ? "^ Wlm *" ' 
evoluoon of UA-PRC reladon, with HA Liei»n Offic^ Ch^Sn^T!,' I to « ^ °f "" 
Ftregn Minister Huang Hua asserted thai inthTsL.J*? r W °°<«x* on Aupia 11. 1978. 

Oun, „d dta, Tai J j, ~J. Srr "* ^ *"" '""^ - 
Republic of China/Ml And on DeS^i a 7^ .^' ^ *• ™ ""S^ 1 P*" of <"' People 1 ! 
F*Twa, prep£ to no^e^pl ^■^nTrr^fr «?«"*■.«* Woo**,*,*. 
-«. ^ piedged . -., the S-TL* ^1"^ r^f **} f 
People s Republic of amu."3u frovmee a e pm of the 

In the Deal .errion of the joint UJ.-PRC communique on the establish*,,*, „t a- r 
the United States ilighdy modified its indirect fom,ulahon oTtbe StaiS S, ^ "f" 8 rellti0nS 
Unued Stata of A.cic ^^ * Chincepos.don ^t Sbu ^ne^ Tr*™ ""* 
of China.- But the Chine*, in Delating Ae English language «nS.?~ rf* ^""" " "" 

«ri cAenree to tnnslate V te o..edge ! rather L *. p^ -f^^^.r"'"'? 8, "^ ^ 
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C^-rsz ?OimCAL N-COTUT^C 3EKA V.OR- AN IN^PRTnvZ aSSESSNENT 

ff S* The toe of cming fc: Taiwan", rranlfkadon has not been raised direcUy with the United State, in 

r-., t wars although Deng Xiaoping, in . speeh to pany cadre in Janua.-y I960. tdenuT.ed reunion 
u one' of in: three major tasks for Die PRC in the 19S0i.^3 



a ,hiH ud in some ways still puaalinj. distortion of the official record .1! the Chinese pubis 
asser^etth Sot mo to the Uruti State, hod promised . end all arm, sales .0 T*« «h- 
^^L TO, toe On: surged after the 1980 president* elecrion when V« Forttp. 
J^t »!». V.S in . highly tuiuaua! .ebon for . PRC official, told the Wazhin V o« Ton ■» «• 
^^ Se- ^ --y Uericnn] arm, deliveries « 1. fo Taiwan, violated the nor^taaoon 
^-me^ Zhang .dded in the words of ft. J- «: report. to "the Uniud So*, tad told Pebng to 
the problem of arm, deliveries to Tiiwin would disappear with the parage of time. 

Jg I. (L.b -pust ustrtions niosequenuy lueted « number 01 

American prss Juries on the subject, ultimately provoking former President Jimmy Carter to .Bte pubUcly. 
T^TZZ rf Chta in A»« 1981. to he hod never told the Chine* to Antencan arms soles ( 
Taiwan would end within » period of a few year5.=J understanding: 

What wis involved in this prcvocaow distomon of the elfical record of U£PK = "*^ s 
retard^ etts sales to Taiwan? The underlying mouvotion seems to taw been a PRC effort to bloc* ^ 
itgi—ng arm su, ^ , d ^ Rugin ujmimsndon would upgrade itlwom «t. 

T^r^usTyt ^en^^ion, of tta T^ Re.dons Ac, to ooUed f f «« W 
\V?' J^Tits de'enses. As noted earlier, the Chinese reocted wongly in the pre-election period t. 

ScW™ Rations Aa the bosis of his Chira poller. «* Vice President «4dK Bush, effort, c 
A.S 1980Tpu, Chinese fe« to resv in Deng Xiaoping', word*, tad not eoaed tor concents. 
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Tim« Pressures (Deadlines) 

A final pressure tactic which is u pronounced in Chinese negotiating behavior as is ihe tendency to 
play adversaries against each other is the e.Ton to control the pace of a negotiation to that the coumerpn 
government must rake its final decisions under the pressure of i rime deadline. 

We noted earlier the sensitivity of PRC officials to the rhythms of the potaj'cal process-to that of their 
negotiating counterpart as well as their own. The Chinese try to position themselves in a negotiation so 
that th:y can control the pace of the exchanges and thus maximize their ability to press their counterpart 
against a deadline, or at least avoid being time -pressured themselves. For example, at the beginning of the 
final round of normalization discussions. Liaison Office Chief Leonard Woodcock proposed to his 
counterpart Foreign Minister Huang Kua that they meet regularly every rwo weeks to lay out their 
respective positions. Huang rejected this regular schedule in favor of an arrangement whereby meeting 
dates would be set as the negotiations proceeded-an arrangement designed, no doubu to enable Beijing to 
control the pace of the exchanges 231 

Oiinese officials negoriaie with the latent assumption that to be anxious to conclude a deal is to be put 
at a significant psychological disadvantage. In their political tradition, moreover, those in positions of 
leadership art supposed to display their authority by a posture of slow-moving reserve^ and as Henry 
Kissinger observed of China's most famous Communist mandarin and archetypal negotiator. Zhou ErUai, 
the Premier projected a dignified and relaxed quality of "inner serenity ."33 Thus, the Chinese will attempt 
to create the impression that they art in no hurry to conclude an agTtemenL even when in fact they are under J 
considerable time' pressure. For instance, in the first formal and direct communication between Zhou JEnlai \ 
and the Nixon administration, the Premier asserted: « 

i 
The Otinese government rea/Tirms its willingness to receive publicly in Peking a special envoy 
of uhe President of the UJ>. (for instance. Mr. Kissinger) or the U.S. Secretary of State or even 
the President of the U-S. himself for direct meeting and discussions. Of course, if the U.S. 
President considers that the time is not yet right the mauer may be deferred to a later date.23< 

And V the first formal negotiating session on the normalization issue in 1978, Huang Hua began the 
discussion wi;h an apology for the delay in scheduling the meeung by noting thai he had been preoccupied 
with the visit of the Minister of Foreign A/fain and Trade of Papua-New Guinea-an aside designed to 
create the impression that China was in no great hurry to get the negouations with the United States under 
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231 K-v.| Hiii-W o&iaDcl. July 5. !97| and July 14, Wt 
231 Lwim w\ Pyt. pw Spirn efCKJmt fo/Jitr. pp. ICC 139. 
233 )CtiL-i|tr. *'*u« Hoiai Ytan.y 7*4, 
23-1 Kiinrpr-Hil.ly. ApnJ T. 1971. 
23- K«»riH.*-Woo«J5Dei.July5. 1971. 





THE PROCESS 

« 

The compulse* to appear unhurried on produce some almos comical formulations when the 

ST'l!!' "J?*™ 01 * » ^^ «* P** of • negotiation. The classical expression of such 
ambivalence u Deng Xiaoping'! observanon to Henry Kissinger m the fall of 1974: 

^^m^oa^m[fnKma]aa^)^Mmmca: According to our wishes we 
•odd like this miner to come more quickly; but secondly we «rt not so much in a hurry. ... If 
we are able to reach a point acceptable to both odes in a relatively quicker period of lime we 
wodd welcome, this. But Chairman Mao has also said in his talk with the Doctor thai we pay . 
special anennoo to iniemabcnaJ issues^* 

Establishing a deadline for agreement is a process unique to each particular negotiation, but as we 
shall stress in the foUowing examples, US. officials-with their typically American instinc, to resolve issues 
expediuoasly and get on to new challenges-have repeatedly trapped themselves in time deadlines 

b negooaung the Shanghai Communique, while most of the text had been agreed upon during 
Kissinger's October 1971 visit to Beijing, resolution of the critical formulation dealing with Taiwan was 
delayed una] the Nixon Presidential visit. The Chinese rejected a formulation on the issue brought bv 
Kissinger's deputy, Alexander Haig. during the January 1972 advance trip, and the Chinese held out on this 
highly sensitive issue until the Presidential party's las: day in Beijing. Kissinger later recalled of his twenty 
hours of oegouanon with Vce Foreign Minister Qiao Guanhua during the Nixon visit, "each side pushed the 
other agxnsx the time limit [of the President's scheduled departure from the Chinese capital} to test whose 
itsfeaqr vas greater. Deierminauon was masked by extreme affability. The ben means of pressure 
avulaWe to each side was to pretend thai there was no deadline."^ And at one point he and Qiao even 
discussed the possibiliry of no communique -jus: to feign willingness to have the visit conclude without a 
formal a*reemenL3i Qiao compromised on the Taiwan formulation with less than twelve boors remainine 
before the scheduled departure time. 

In the normalizing negotiations of 1978, the United States established a time deadline when 
President Carter and then Sectary of State Vance indicated to PRC officials that they were prepared to 
esablish diplomatic relations by the end of the year.a* The Chinese then paced the Huang Hua-Woodcock 
exchanges in Beijing over a six-month period so that by early December there had been a full airing of 
views; y« tmcerainry remained about when a final deal might be struck. Vice Foreign Minister Han '' 
NunJong told Leonard Woodcock in their meeting on December 5 that Vice Premier Deng was prepared to 
meet with mm "at an early date." yet a week later no meeting had been scheduled, leading National Security 
Adviser Brzezinsio m Washington to call in Liaison Office Chief Chai Zemin on December 12 to indicate 
that tune was running out to meet the January 1. 1979, deadline.^ The Chinese then proceeded to schedule 
the Deng-Woodcock session within 24 hours. 

A similar situation, although with a different outcome, marked the playing out of the arms sales 
negotiation of 1981-1982. The United States esnblished a time deadline for agreement by proposing on 
January 11. 1982. that the two sides negotiate on the issue with the objective of issuing a joint communique 
on the tenth anniversary of the Shanghai Communique, February 28. The Chinese thus thought they had a 
time deadline against which to press the United Staie* and they stalled the negotiator* throughout the first 
half of February m order to build pressure on the United Stales.*! The Reag2n ldniinia ^ rjon thejl ^^ 



m> Dan-Kuioipr, Str^matKr 26. 1974. 

237 dunie. WAj, ff»m Ytwi, p. 1073. 

23 Quo-JLitritr. Frtuwy 24-23. Vm. 

239 C*«rOiii Ztrnm. Sqxerebrr 1?. Wt, uJ V M or-Hu*n| Hm. Ooobv I WV 

2«C Brsrs-ikiOui. Draratw 11, J97|. 

2<I S« M7A Ornc^li.U^ Embuiy Officer acfeftic oi February 5. 191 1; mi Zh*A« Wrajin.Hann.el. F«,fuxry 12. 1981 
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to let the deadline pass rather than reach an undesirable agreement, ultimately capping the Chinese in a rim» 
deadline.*** 

An interesting example of Chinese management of a negotiation to establish a time deadline when 
none really existed ii the PRC-British negotiation of 1982-1984 oo the future 0/ Hong Kong. The nearest 
thing to a "natural" deadline wis the 99-year expiration due 0/ ihe 1898 Sino-Briush treary on Hong Kong- 
in 1997; but this distant date put no pressure 00 the British, and indeed put the Chinese in a position when 
they faced an almost open-ended negotiating situation, something that gave the British the time leverage. Is 
order to reverse this situation and put the British under tune pressure, the Chinese asserted publicly on- 
November9, 1983. that unless there was a negotiated agreement by September 1984 they would proceed to 
issue a unilateral PRC policy on the future of the colooy.W 



ENDGAME 

Let us f c straight to the poim. Following the discussion between the Premier and Dr. 
Kissinger, and in the spirit of that discussion, and after making a srudy after that discussion, and • 
before the Premier meets *>iih the President, we have decided to accept your proposal^** 

The lengthy period of assessment can end rather abruptly when the Chinese feel they have fully tested 
the flexibility in iheii counterpart's position and have concluded that formal agreement serves their 
purposes. Much in the sryle of a Chinese painter, who stares at his blank p^pcr at lengih and then executes 
his conception with rapid strokes of the brush, the negotiator will quickly conclude an agreement after a 
protracted assessment of his counterpart's position. The end game phase of a negotiation is usually brief. 
businesslike, and condxted at a high level of authority as the negotiators give concrete expression is some 
formal document to the "principles'' and objectives thai have been discussed at length in the assessment 
phase. 

The Qiinese. like all negotiators, face a 'threefold choice";*** to strike 1 formal agreement on the 
terms their counterpart is prepared to settle, to abort the negotiation, or to continue to bargain. In the U.5.- 
PRC negotiations of the 1970s, there is at least one instance in which Chinese aborted a negotiation, that on 
the private claims/blocked assets issue, in which a 'combination of bureaucratic resistance to concluding o 
ap-temem and interna! political pressures associated with the rise in influence of the "Gang of Four" led 
Beijing to repudiate a solution to the issue worked out in November 1973 by the ailing Zhou EnlaL* 4 * The 
more familiar experience in the normalization years, however, was thai of the Chinese reaching partial 
agreements while "reserving position" on certain aspects of a situation in artier to draw the United States 
into a more active relationship, from which they might improve their bargaining position on the unresolved 
issues for future rounds of talks. 

The negotiating record indicates that PRC negotiators signal very clearly their intent to conclude an 
agrternent-to shift from assessment to end game In the normalization negotiation of 1978, PRC officials 
switched from their stalling tactics of the previous year (see p. 54 above), a posture of rhetorically asking. 
"How can it possibly be the case that we are not impatient on such a maner?"** 7 by signaling that Deng 



2^S«pp. 119-129 Mow. 

**3 T\* Srm Tort Ttmdj. So*cnb* 10. 190; wl r\mi R Que*. "Iwcvirw with Ho Ymytmai.' ProUwu a( l Ca " w*«w. V *L 
31 No. 6.No»mbcr-D«xsMr 1913. ^ It 
2** Q.^oJCoisncfT. Frtrao- 25-26. 1971 
2<5 fffi C^uiu Ed*. flVw Sun*! H*t<x±mt> pp. 59-73. 
2« ?RCfiiauft oHm 14.1974. 
2 r Usi-Brauki. Ma> 21. I97t 
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accepted the position of (he VS. negotiator. In negotiations of early 195^ on i nuclear cooperation 
agreement, the imminence of a Chinese compromise was likewise signaled to the American negotiator 
Ambassador Rjchard Kennedy, when ha Chine* counterpart indicated thai Premier Zhao Ziyang would 
receive him before his imrrjnenl departure from Beijing. 

While the substantive details of a formal agreement will, of course, vary fom negotiation to 
negotiation, there is a high level of consistency to the partem of the end game phase of a negotiation with 
the Chinese: It occurs after a protracted period of exchanges. It almost invariably comes at the eleventh 
hour of some deadline thai is pan of the structure of the negotiating context. And it usually involves the* 
intervention cf a senior Chinese political figure who will cither "cut the knot" of an apparent deadlock 
reached by the negotiators or bless an agreement they have constructed (with his behind-the-scenes 
direction) And this phase is brief and businesslike.^* 

T... other characteristics of the end game are worth noting. The Chinese will use the occasion of- 
reaching formal agreement 10 "tag" for the future iheir posiiion on the iss«s where they have "reserved 
position." In the Shanghai Communique this "tagging" was accomplished in their unilateral paragraphs on 
the issues of Taiwan and various international problems. In the normalization agreement. Deng Xiaoping*! 
final session with Leonard Woodcock concluded with Deng's assertion that the arm sales issue should be 
discussed in the future (see the Deng-Woodcock exchange of December 15. 1978). And the unilateral 
public statement by Premier Hua Guofeng reaffirmed PRC opposition to U.S. arms sales to Taiwan and the 
position that the manner of reunifying Taiwan with "the motherland" was an internal Chinese mauer. 

ii tt-J, j 



j 

I 

it snoum also be noxd that the Chinese have a preference for political agreements cast in the form of 
relatively vague expressions of principle and intent, and made public in the form of joint press statements, " 
communiques, or "joint declarations," as opposed to formal treaties or highly specific, *contractual" 
arrangements. This ittmi to reflect not only a preference for the flexibility that relatively vague language 
aSords them in future negotiating rounds or in subsequent efforts to press the counterpart government K 
implement the "spirit" of an agreement, but also their distrust of legalistic approaches to politics and the 
underlying assumption of the relationship game that good xwmjq and a strong sense of shared interest are 
the most reliable guarantors of a political agreement. ' 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The implementation or a negotiated agreement is not usually thought of as pan of the negotiating 
process; yet the Chinese press their counterpart to an agreement for "stria implementation" (just as the 
United States has made verification a major element of arms control negotiations with the Soviets) 

The United States began to experience PRC pressures rega-iing the implementation dimension of the ; 
U^.-PRC relationship in the summer of 1973. when Zhou Enlai commuted to Liaison Office Chief Divid 
Bruce that the relationship would develop most effectively if "one keeps one's promises" regarding 

2J* Sr*ml fonnrr offirUIj iu*rvi*»uj for ihj project ccxnmenied lSaj iherr rn tlmoa tn inticlimtoi: qudjy te tfit find period | 

ofcorjirucLii iformij Hrccrwni »uh lS« Chiaoe -coning u i\ia\4i \c do i.'i*r mooLhi of ticSi-fti or in ffnaiit period of 4*f* m j 

*reij of ftt|MJujO«i JGii^t^'i o6icrv»u'ar »boui he* u/y &t fad dr\.*-ji| or the conm^ut: for hj July 1971 *uii *« * | 
tzhc^i in Uo\A.*d Woodcoci'l diir»curir»u'on of hJ ari»uiuor »nh D«r.| Xuoprfii of ihr lui of iht noTniljjtJoi iiner«* •* 
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VS. businessmen, in particular, complain ixecjuenily about Chinese taiJures to implement contractus] 
agreements. With their penchant for pressing their friends to "understand" (forgive) their own difficulties 
as well as their inclination to seek substantial modifications of contracts once signed, the Chinese have not 
maintained a record for meticulously implementing agreements that they sign with their political and 
economic partners. 



PERSONALITIES 

We have thus far described evident partms in the way PPC officials attempt to manage negotiation* 
as if the process were independent of the personalities involved. While this is true in some measure, 
inasmuch is culture and institutions tend to dilute the influence of individual actions, personalities can and 
do significantly shape both the style and the substantive content of negotiating encounters. 

In the case of VS. dealings with the PRC. two factors have tended to magnify the impct of individual 
personalities: the highly personated quality of the Chinese political process, and the remarkable continuity 
of senior personnel in the PRC leadership that-until the deaths of Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai in 1976-has 
given i few individuals enormous influence over China's foreign relations. 

The formal negotiating record assessed for this analysis and the personal memoirs of the American 
officials »ho cond jctcd negotiations with PRC counterparts reveal interesting variations in style among the 
Chinese leaders who managed the America relationship during the 1970s and early 1980s. They also 
disclose interesting hints about the interrelationships among the various leaders, as well as insights into the 
staie of elite politics in the Chinese capital 

Our objecu've in this brief section is not to present an elaborate assessment of the personaliues of FRC 
leaden such as Mao Zedong. Zhou Enlai. Deng Xiaoping, and the few other senior officials who have been 
the primary managers of the U.S.-PRC relationship, but rather to highlight two points: first, thai the ) 
personalities of individual PRC leaden do influence the style in which the negotiating process b managed; 
and second, that given the inevitably personalized qualify of face-to-face negotiating (which the Chinese 
enhance via the games of guana"), American negotiaion can be better prepared for their encounters with 
senior PRC ofEcials if they have informed assessments of the personalities and negotiating styles of their 
counterparts. 

Mao Zedong comes across in the official record, as wefl as in the Nixon and Kissinger memoin.M* as 
the near-imperial authority which he was in China for so many yean. His presentational style was highly 
symbolic, occasionally Delphk, and now and then revealing of a peasant crudity that bespoke his social j 
origins.'" He was the most unconstrained of all the PRC leaden in discussing internal as well as 
international politics; and he would occasionally take penonal digs at his colleagues (terming Qi*° 
Cuanhua "Lord Qiao' and characterizing Cuo Moro as "a man who wonhips Confucius'). His 
presentations set the tone and the political themes for each of the Kissinger and Presidential visits; his brief 
bu: purposeful comments on til topics of concern provided the authority for the presentations of aU lower- 
level officials. And when Zhou Enlai receded from a direct role in the negotiations in late 1973 because of 
physical illness and political attack, Mao carried the detail of discussions on international events and the 
Tajwaa issue. 
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While it can only be inferred from the negotiating record, ii is evident that Mao directed the tactics is 
weE is ihc grand strategy of ihc relationship with the United Stales. It was at his direction, said Zhou Enlai. 
thai be (Zhou) discussed with Kissinger the meaning of ihc Cultural Revolution; and Mao ihe provocateur 
directed Zhou to attack Kissinger's initial coocOiaiory approach to drafting the Shanghai Communique in 
October 1971. The iggrtssive qualify of Mao's personality was evident during the tense year of 1975, as 
when he told Liaison Office Chief George Bush. "You don't know my temperament ] like people to curse 
me. . . . If you don't curse me, I won't see you. . . ."2^ The Chairman's feisty mood dearly suffused the 
entire Chinese poli deal process in his final year of life. 

Zhou Enlai is revealed in the official negotiating record not only as the cultured concDiator for which 
be wis known worldwide, but also is a figure exceptionally deferential to Mao.*« His presentations were 
laced with references to 'Chairman Mao's wise policy" or "Chairman Mao's instructions." His prodigious 
grasp of history gave him considerable debating ammunition, ind he would seek to put his interlocutors on 
the defensive with facts and critiques of the logic of their policies rather than with bluster or pompous 
argumentation. Zhou could use self-criticism to great effect. And despite his seniority in the Chinese 
Communist political order, he showed gTeai discipline and reserve in his presentations on all issues-clearly 
hewing to Mao's "party line." 

Zhou operated in tandem with Chairman Mao; and one of the unresolved mysteries of the last four 
years of his (and Mao's) life is whether in the final succession crisis Mao withdrew his decades-long 
support for Zhou to back "the Gang of Four." or whether the infirm Chairman himself began to lose his grip 
over the parry radicals.** 9 

Qiao Guanhua is projected in the negotiating record is in intellectual clone of Zhou Enlai, but without 
Zhou's poLflcal saaar. His presentational sryle was, like Zhou's, highly imellecruiiiaed; and his barely 
concealed arrogance is clearly the source of the epithet "Lord Qiao." The feisty Deng Xiaoping, even when 
suU vulnerable from recent political rehabilitation, called Qiao to his face i "foreign bumpkin" (yang baozi)- 
When be was expected to apply pressure on his interlocutor, Qiao's presentational style would turn acid and 
overwhelmingly arrogant-esperiaUy in the sessions of October 1975 ind his last encounter with Kissinger 
on October 8. 1976, only a few days before his purge as one who had pandered to the "Gang of Four." The 
six Qiao-Kissinger encouruen it the United Nations in New York Ciry. beginning in the fall of 1972, ire not 
only i rich elaboration of the key strategic issues underlying the U.5.-PRC relationship, but ilso i dear 
sequential record of the political mood of the relationship over i five-year period 
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Stales his been enable to azain its own objectives through negotiations with PRC counterparts, tbe Chin* ' 
have been effective in creating ai least the impression of a no-win quality in certain aspects ofik! ; 
relationship-as Henry Kissinger expressed in considerable frustration to his counterpart Foreign Minito J 
Qiao Guanhua in the fall of 1976 (see p. B2 above). % '""luster , 

Pol in other terms, the Chinese try u> control tbe negotiating process by ramming an air of tensicm 
uncertainty about the relationship. They try to develop an awareness thai the United States "needs" tht 
PRC, yet a tense thai the United States has not been a good "friend of China,* ihai it has not done enoueh 
for the relationship, that its policies or actions art either m error or deficient, and thai ir must do more-on 1 
PRC terms-to sustain Oiinese good wiH and cooperation. 



THE OBJECTIVE OF A NEGOTIATING COUNTERSTRATEGY AND TACTICS: 
CONTROLLING THE PROCESS IN THE SERVICE OF VS. POLICY OBJECTIVES 

The instinctive American reaction to Chinese manipulations of the relationship is to try to resolve in 
one way or another the tension and frustrations of the games of fuann: to either be a good friend or walk ' 
away in anger or disgust ai the frustrations of the "friendship" manipulations. The American negotiator, as 
the representative of a technologically oriented, problem-solving culture, wants to eliminate issues, to 
resolve problems, and get on with new challenges. The Chinese negotiator, in contrast, comes from a less 
ictivist cultural background, one which sees management of human relationships as the essence of rWitW ' 
He assumes that tension and conflicts of interest are enduring aspects of social life requiring skillful and 
unrelenting management. 

Il is this difTerence in political orientation-explored in more detail in the last section or this chapter-^ 
which is the basis for the conflict in the approaches of the rwo culnires to the negotiating process. If the* 
United States is to be more effective in dealinp with the Chinese, it must key in on this contrast in] 
orientation. The objective of a negotiating eounterstrategy must be not just to reach agreements corisonamj 
with American interests, but to gain con&ol of the dynamics, the rhythm, and stratagems of the friendship] 
game as they are expressed in the negotiating process. Our management of the relationship must convey toj 
the Chinese a sense of competence in controlling the mechanics of negotiating encounters, an ability DJ 
deflect or se: limits on their stratagems in the service of reconciling conflicting interests and anaining sharedi 
policy objectives. 

An effective strategy and competent negotiating tactics may make only a marginal difTerence in the 
outcome of a bargaining encounter— nations do not generally make agreements that appear not to serve their) 
interests. And a purposeful soaiegy, if overplayed, can induce distrust or the sense of a game being played , 
for the sake of manipulation. Conversely, (he abx7\cc of an adg- qnair. counterstrategy is likely to elicil an] 
attitude of disparagement or scorn for a feckless negotiating counterpart. But an effectively managed; 
strategy, even one thai thwarts Chinese manipulations, can develop a p- nsc of respect for a competent, 
counterpart. This is the objeenve that underlies the following exploration of negotiating counterstraiegies 
and tactics. 

STRATEGIES OF INTERDEPENDENCE, OR AUTONOMY? 

In 'Western pra ct ice, nations approach each other as autonomous, equal, and sovereign political 
entities; bat in fact, differences in power-in resources, geographical position, and national preiensions--kad 
them to establish hierarchical partems of policy influence, if not formal alliances, in which one member is fo 
a predominant position. Coalitions of equals, while not unheard of, are more the exception than the rule- 
Present -day France and West Germany, perhaps, can be viewed as relatively equal partners within the Urg* 
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NATO cca^iion, with C:z svonj'y inic~rzr.Zcr.zc-niin£z- Trzr.zh xl-j-^:::!^ 10 maintain incL* autcr.ony 
•■•fiiJ: ic;iJr- 10 bjr.cfn £a.n l*v: xcc^-iiy ir.i cco-orr.ic tcr.cfiu of l'ic aJUa.-.:: and the Economic 
Conur.ynit;.'. 

Ej-jir^'s spp-'o::-'! to in::— ziic-al rrlaiJorj'is nx-Z. as notcJ i: L^c ousa: of this study, in ih: t 
tT2L*it:jr. of -J*.: L::;>:rjl l~ "=u:c lysism. m which Cliina, ^ ih; dorr.L-jn: cuhuru rrJ political po--: i-" Ei~ 
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tributary L:--i3fr.s s^c. 1 : as Korea a.-£ ln.fc-:.';ir.a. This 



CApc-icr-cc refects. c. r course, t-'-c d:pA:::dcna;/do.T.i.-.itio:: pcttcm fyada-cr.:al 10 Cliina'i poliu'raJ culture, 
as *x ha..- cr.p.'c.'id it ir. iarrr.s c; the rc!::ior.;r.ip jrr.c ar.d its ir.fluer.c: cr. PHC nc-otintir:; bchsvicr.- 
Eve.- h China's fi;-*J:- i -. cr.: , :.7 fcrcicn relations, the pcttcm o. r Jubo:c!ir.auon and pr:dc~ir.ar.c: is 
evident. This pc:tu:r, r. L l :c PRC's r-jLrion: *:Ji its major ir.::. -r.ijor.il paru-.ars in the po::-Libcra:ion 
period (the Sovi-: Ur.ior.. AJba.-.ia. and the Ur.i;cd States) is si.OA-n in Tab^ 2. 

Tab!,- : 

tattz-ns or association with Tiir: rr.c 



Subordinate 



Policy 
Influence 



Predominant 



National Resources 

Subo'Cinjic P'eiomlnont 



Albania 
(1960s) 



United States 
PS70s)? 



North Korea 

North Vietnam 
(I960s-1975) 



Soviet Union 
(1950s) 



What docs tr.c cxpcriencs of PRC foreign rebaons icJI us about appropriate American rratajits for 
cV-i! ^ £ wyj* China? The V=y issue u whether wc should allow ourselves (however consciously) to be 
drawn into the relationship game as the Chinese practice it, 10 establish a measure of interdependence with 
the PRC. or to develop a more autonomous pat^m that is consonant with American politicaJ institutions md 
pneui 
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ASYMMETRIES IN THE AMERICAN AND CHINESE POLITICAL CULTURES 

This study is an assessment of Chinese negotiating behavior, not U.S. negotiating behavior, y« the 
neon! of American dealings with the Chinese over the past 15 yeas ays « much about the American 
policial style is it does about the Chinese,' Negotiating, after an, is a •binary' process iovoMngxthe 
interacting styles and policy concerns of the two sides. Without going into an extended assessment of how 
US. officials have managed relations with the PRC, n is important to highlight some of the stylistic 
differences berweea the two sides which seem to have had a significant impact on the negotiating process. 
(See Table 4,) 

Tabic 4 

ASYMMETRIES DM THE CI._ XSE AND AMERICAN 
POLITICAL CULTURES 



Category 1 China 


Uniiad State* 


Significance 


World outlook 


D«ftn»iv«, 
in -drawing 


Expanatva. 
outgoing 


Scop* of rtauet 


TWna parapacirv* 


Long ttrrn. 
hirtoncal. paiarv* 


Shon-ltrm. futur* 
onantad. activ* 


Otgraa of policy 
continuity 


lnttrp«riOA*l 
rtlaoani 


G'Oup-ori«ntad. 
•mpaihatie 


Individualiatic, 
rympathatic 


Enactment tactics 


Appr©*eh to 
corriltct 


Controlling, 
(actional 


Managing, 
coaliuonal 


Pmiura tactics 


Political/ 

bureaucratic 

ftrvctura 


Cantralitad. 
hierarchical. 
disciplined 


Dacancralixad. 
coMagiai. waakty 
disciplined 


Pact oi daciaton- 
making, continuity, 
dagraa of diacrplina 


inform* toon 
managtmvnt 


Taka in — don't 
giv« out. rvmbolic 


Taka in — gfve out. 
informativa 


Sryioof 

argumentation 


Oaciaion making 


individual 0*r 

burtaucratie 

convarganct. 

"pnnciplad" 

flaiibiliry 


Conaanaual. 

compromiaing, 

functional 


Style of agreement 



Eflecrve negoriariag behavior requires, among other skills, self-iwarcness of how one's own style 
and the insanaons of one's government are "read" by the counterpart. And* it can be argued that some of 
the major constraints on effeca've American negotiating performance in dealing with the Chin^y ire 
penonaliry quirks and msttationa] panerns unique to the American system, not Chinese sfc2] in managing 
the negotiasaj process. It should be emphasized that the following interpretation is intended to be 
segxesa've only, c heighten the self-twareness of U.S. negotiating officials. lx is not based on any 
s yanr ,2D c assessment of the American negotiating performance and political syle.21 



Worid Outlook 

Americans snd Chinese both approach international issues with the perspecrjve of a great power. 
DevtloTuicco in virnaBy all regions of the world are seen as relevant to their security interests, political 
concerns, and economic devcJcpEent. ELiies in both countries assume that his^ry and the weight of their 
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influence destine them far a leadership role in world ft/tain. For the Chinese, this great-power leadership 
impulse has been expressed since the founding of the PRC first in assertiveness within the bternationaj 
Communist Movement during the 1950s, which the Soviets found co piling, then in assertions during the 
1960s that Mao Zedong's policies were appropriate to revolutions throughout the world, and most recently 
m Beijing's efforts c speak as a leader of the oppirvted and economically backward nations of the Third 
World. - 

There are significant differences, however, in Chinese and American orientations «o dealings with the 
outside world. VS. officials ap proach foreign relations with the expansive and relatively optimistic $ 
perspective thai has been fundamental to the American national experience. While lhe world presents 
threats and challenges, the United States— by virtue of its power and the self-confidence of its multi-national 
population-has been able far me most pan to cope successfully with and benefit from its dealings with the 
world. (Exceptions are its experiences in Korea and V-^ara.) The Chinese, in contrast, approach foreign 
affairs from the p er spective of a peasant society wuh a distinctive and homogeneous culture that has 
nourished over five millenia of continuous history as a self-contained civilization. More^er, China's 
"recent" contact with the outside world— Lt, since the early 1800s-has been an experience of unsuccessful 
efforts to fend off unwanted foreign military and cultural intrusions, and frustrating efforts in the 20ih 
century to adopt its ancient culuire, political order, and economy to Western practices. 

What is the significance of these differences in world outlook for the negotiating process? Both 
Chinese and American eli'-es assume that virtually all international political, security, and economic t raiq 
are relevant to their foreign po Jcies, and to their bQaieral dialogue. Yet the PRC lacks the power and global 
reach to be an active factor in most ciiemauonal issues, which imparts an edge of pretentiousness K> 
discussions by PRC leaders on various global problems, a tendency to lecture and give sage advice 
unburdened by the responsibilities thai come with a capacity to actually influence events. Nonetheless, 
Chinese officials assume thai their country's moral and political influence has global reach; and they see the 
PRC as a major factor in the strategic bah net because of their geographical posiaon abutting the Soviet 
Union on the Eurasian landmass. Even though China's contemporary power is limited, they say, its weight 
is critical to the balance of forces berween the two superpowers. And in time, they assume, the PRC will 
rightfully regain China's histcrir greatness. 

At present, however. Chinese officials present a defensive and distrusting attitude to the oatside world. 
an igiradc that is a legacy of the exploitation and aggression they feel they were subjected to in decades 
past. This imparts a self-righteous quality to their dealings with foreign governments, particularly those mat 
are large and influential PRC officials assume the worst about a foreign government's motives. They 
interpret its interests as self-serving and illegitimate; and they feel most comfortable in posturing themselves 
as the 'natural allies* of smaller "oppre ss e d * peoples and countries— oot of the superpowers, with whom 
they are forced to align on a temporary basis because of the ineluctable demands of security and economic 
development. 



Time Ptrspectrfe 

Chinese and Americans bring very different time perspectives to the political process. With their 
5.000 years of history and the serene and unhurried role model assumed by those in authority, PRC leaders 
tend to view events with a long-term, historical pespecove. Mao's policy of 1973 on the Taiwan issue-T 
say that we can do without Taiwan for the time being, and let it come after one hundred years. Do not take 
maocrs on this world so rapidly. Why is there need to be in such great haste7*-wis formulated in a time 
r*rjpective designed, in part, so be acceptable to the Chinese. In contrast. Americans have little sensitivity 
to the lengthy rhythms of history, they are fu aire -ori cited and driven by a sense of urgency derived from 
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•odors of efficiency and progress, as well as political institutions thai create the rhythm of four -year cycles 
of authority and policy initiative. 

These differences in time orientation create some of the most delica te operational tensions id the 
■egouaring ptu rvs PRC officials tend to assume ft** their U.S. counterparts ire anxious k> reach 
agreement, that they ire enable to tn train continuity of policy or negotiating effort across the boundaries of 
different administrations, and that they are inclined to ignore the commitments of their prtdecesscn. While 
the Chin e s e negotiator may feel he has some advantage over his American counterpart in that he can "wait 
out" a more anxious and tune-driven interlocutor, he also bean the frustration of dealing with 
administrations thai do not provide a sense of predictabilty and continuity of policy and p e r so nnel 



Interpersonal Relations 

Here are fundamental dirTerences between American and Chinese conceptions of social relations-*-! 
situation which makes the demonstrated personal affinity of the two peoples all the more remarkable. 
American individualism, emotional expressiveness, and casual a/lability contrast sharply with the Chinese 
collecrivisi social orientation, emotional reserve, and a concept of friendship loaded with a sense of 
enduring obligation. These differences notwithstanding, Americans and Chinese seem to readily establish 
mterpenonal relations characterized by warmth, good humor, and mutual respect. 

The influence of these conceptions on the negotiating process is subtle and of secondary import when 
compared to the weight of state interests and the disciplines of official life. Yet their influence is worth 
noting, for k shapes the receptivity of both sides id blandishments and pressures. Americans, with their 
strong tfEIiative needs, seem particularly vulnerable to Chinese appeals to "old friends." Yet as rioted 
earlier, PRC officials are remarkably effective in maintaining official discipline in such relationships. They 
wul obliquely appeal to the personal political interests of their American interlocutors, while submerging 
their own interests in the imperatives of the political collective. Where American officials try to be 
sympathetic to the concerns of their interlocutors and seek to reach a middle ground of accommodation.22 
the CTrmrtff art eryatAeric-s kill ful in reading the motives and emotions of their counterparts, yet able to 
keep their own perspectives firmly grounded on the policy demands and personal loyalties of their own 
system. U.S. negotiators should be sensitized 10 Chinese skill in using the "old friends* theme, in which they 
try to personalize the negotiating process to ensnare the foreigner in the games of fuarua. 



Approaches to Conflict 

Negotiation is, of coarse, one approach to conflict resolution; and Chinese and Americans have very 
different views about the management of political conflict. Despite Mao Zedong's eflcrn to institutionalize 
"straggle" in the PRC political proeess.23 dinese sail view with alarm oven political conflict, especially 
among their leaders. Conflict is to be suppressed, as are political factions, even though everyone recognizes 
that these phenomena exis: "behind the curtains." For Americans, conflict is accepted as a normal aspect of 



2* Acbuxtdor U. AJcii Jofccioo observed of Kii t?ptva± to ibe Ui-PRC ntAtnfq « Geaev* md Wmv, "To Mfoua 
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fafc-aii iociW rrff ^su vsh Wmj *lo pro6« hit hiaaJiQat tnA auKiih data rtluioaj m * friewffy taaocpfaerc* (Sac U. Aieoi 
teawo, T\d Jtifhi KmjU 0( ?<r**r. f. 1219.} Tb< iocioctivT Aocrvaa uxue=puao ■ tb« pe-wrul goadw^D nrf ecprathoa* of 
•CibCiiy vfl! f "''-" +i~mr-K natrn nxku. (Sec «I*o Fred C HJc. ffw Sa^^t fit[Ctiau, pp. 159-16L) 
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the political process. It is institutionalized as competition boon Jed by the moral and legal norms of in* 
democratic order. Panics and coalition* arc accepted as nondestructive component of the poutical process," 

These differing attitudes toward conflict shape Ch i ne s e approaches 10 prcsruring their pego th^ .' , 
counterparts and their style of reaching agreement (see below). Ax we elaborated in the preceding chaptQ 
the Chinese seek to play adversaries against one mother to bring pressure to bear on a negotiator or to 
influence political debate in an adversary's political jystcm-i rcnection of their approach to dealing %i^ 
domestic polidcal factions. They will provoke, or confront, or raise the threat of the wraih of a bUlioa 
countrymen. 

Most of these tactics for bringing pressure to bear on a negotiating counterpart arc, of course, well 
known to VS. officials; yet they are not pan of the normal set of political routines or stratagems readily 
implemented through the institutions of U.S. foreign relations. (For example, it would be rather difficult to 
play adversaries in the PRC against each other, given the combination of policy and institutional inhibitions 
on the U.S. side and PRC defenses againsi such interference in their internal political processes-defenses 
belting in the American political system.) The American approach to bringing pressure to bear on a 
negotiating counterpart has more to do with the substantive terms of the negotiation than with manipulation 
of the strucru:: of the negotiating process. 



Politics 113 urfaucra tic Structures 

Tbe authoritarian character of the Chinese political culture is institutionalized in highly centralized 
and hierarchical political and bureaucratic structures. And despit: Mjo Zedong's efforts during the Cultural 
Revolution to decentralize the political process and weaken the power of the governmental burtaucjiries, 
the political process remains highly constrained and disciplined within Marxist -Leninist parry and sate 
organizations. In contrast, the American political system is decentralized, collegia] rather than' 
authoritarian, and relatively weakly disciplined- « 

These contrasting structural characteristics of ihe rwo systems influence in a variety of ways the 
processes of political decisionmaking and negotiation. In the initial phase or the normalization process, 
decisions were reached by the Chinese quite rapidly, as the high-level dialogue was controlled by two men, 
Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai V/hile the Politburo was probably used to rati/y Chairman Mao's approach to 
dealing with the United States and to approve of key documents such as the Shanghai Communique, the 
rectories of the relationship were quite simple. It was managed expeditiously by Zhou and his closest 
colleagues in the Foreign Ministry. 

In more recent times, is Deng Xiaoping has rebuilt the institutions of government that were shacered 
during Mao's Cultural Revolution, the policymaking process and the mechanics of the U.S.-PRC 
relationship have become increasingly bureaucratic and sluggish. 



>/;^ 




in contrast, tne U.S. system of Executive Branch-Congressional deciaorjtmaiting and the free- 
wheeling American press must t^<Ji 10 the Chinese as complicated, unpredictable, undisciplined, tzi<J 
weak in policy cominuiry. Tbe precise impact of these bsti^tional differences on the negotiating process is 
difficult to specify, but it seems likely thai the Chinese fee! they are confronting a system that is changeable, 
difficult to influence, and unreliable -in the sense that understandings reached with one administration may 
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cither be subvened by the bureaucrary or Congressional politics, or reconsidered hy successive 
idminisirations. The Chinese probably ire »l^> cautious about ovenly ruling in privaiz policy position* thai 
ihcy anticipate wilJ appear in the press or in the memoirs of reared, senior officials. 

Ironically, this free-wheeling qualify of the American political process crates ihc very qualities.. of 
mprcdicabiliry and loss of control thai the more disciplined Chinese seek 10 purposefully induct into the 
oegotiating process to disorient or unnerve their foreign counterparts. It probably also makes them cautious 
tboui the degree of intimacy and subilicy they can expect in establishing a relationship with the United 
Stales. Given the Miem to which they base their official dealings on the cultivation of good interpersonal 
relations, it must be frustrating for them to have to cope with the constant turnover of American officials. 
Good XLL2/LO is quickly dissipated as "friends" in the Foreign Service are given new lssignmtnts or pobticaJ 
officials art replaced as a result of electoral changes. 



Information Management 

There are evident and strOdr.g differences in the way Chinese and Americans convey and use 
information in the negotiating process. The Chines:, as noted earlier, art highly symbolic in their 
communications, whereas the sryle of American information usage is very functional. This makes the 
Chinese inclined to resort to the loaded political gesture, to non-verbal forms of communication, and to 
onderstaied or oblique phrasing that can be interpreted at severaJ levels. They arc highly reserved in giving 
oat information, ye: they are extremely skillful in drawing out their foreign counterparts -particularly 
outspoken Americans. They have demonstrated their effectiveness in deceiving negotiating counterparts 
•bout the stale of their internal politics and their foreign policy concerns. Their pacxro of communication is 
"take in, don't give out," in contrast to the "take in cjd give out" American style. 

In some measure, these contrasting communication styles art complementary— Chinese reserve 
mrshiiig'wuh American outspokenness -yet the Chinese probably also tend 10 overinterprtl VS. iciions that 
art random or intended to be taken ai free value,? 4 while VS. negotiators may be insufficiently icnsiavt to 
the implicit meanings imbued in Chinese words and actions. The Chinese style of argumentauon in a 
negotiation is also more complex than the American, and is intended to influence a range of personal and 
political factors more than is the relanvtly functional VS. approach, which is oriented largely toward the 
jubsuna've issues under discussion. 



Decisionmaking 

The decuionmaling styles of the two sides and the manner in which agreements ire expressed also 
provide evident poirus of contrast. The Chinese seem to have a bureau craticAlly less cumbersome 
mechanism fa reaching political decisions than the Americans, with their complex institutional pattern of 
Executive Branch -Congressional -mass media checks and balances. The VS. pattern is consensual and 
compromising, while the Chinese seem 10 base decisions either on the iniriadve of the senior political 
leadership or through I convergence of bureaucratic interests. The Chinese demonstrate flexibility in 
reaching agreements if their position can be justified in terms of relevant "principles" as well as political 
self-imeres^ the American pacem is tti less to abstract principles and more to functional and legal 
requiremens. ReOtoing these differences, the Chinese prefer political understandings expressed in formal 
public documents which identify common principles (while also asserting differences in political outlook); 

2 4 Sec Mao'i rr.a^itrprTUuac erf ihc mt£n<W rijrifiamae of i Wfciic Kouie rtccjuJon in h.i cortvcni-Joo »Uh Henry FUiiL-ie- 
ooKbruiry 17-11, ISTi 
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What i- the implica-cns of this srudy for US. government efforts to manage negotiating encounters 
«-uh the PRC in the service of ruining American policy objectives? 

SCRUTADLE CHINA 

Of the cany fcsso.ns thai can be d*a»-n from the record of our dealings with the Chinese over the pas: 
fifteen years* perhaps the most fundir.cn :aJ conclusion is that Chinese negotiating behavior is net 
mysterious or insane ble. Just as Zhou Enlai asstned to Henry Kissinger during their first encounter, in 
response a Kissinger's characterization of the PRC as "a land of mystery.* rcnc-*xd Sino- American contact 
has indeed demystified to a significant deg-ce the country and iu political process. 

Tr.e record of a dacade-ar.d-a-haJf of official u charges since the firs: Kissinger -Zhou meeang r: veils 
the: the Chinese seek 10 mnnege negotiations in a highly organized and regular manner, one thai is readily 
comprehensible by foreign observers. Moreover, the tactics tncy employ are quite epparent. if not universal. 
and often can be anticipated. There is nothing unique in their negotiating behavior, although ihcy pursue 
their objectives with 2 directive sryle, »rj» discipline, and wiu^ determination. 

Tee official American negotiator should ihus approach his task with the realization the: his Chinese 
ceur.i—ar. via deal wto him In a manner that is comprehensible and even predictable. An htelleeruaJ 
rcdarsaniir.g of tne Chinese approach 10 menacing negotiations jives US. officials a nejor advance in 
prevcrdng the Chinese from gaining such control of the process ihai the US. side becomes trapped b 
pressures thau force an outcome dctrimentaJ 10 American interests. 

MANJMTZ1NG US. CONTROL OVER THE NECOTUTTNG PROCESS 

U-heher or cot a US. negotiator scats 10 develop countc-jscccs as suggested in this study, there are 
irr.ponan: aspcrj of the negotiating process that art under his influence, and if managed effectively, ihese "' 
aspects w31 maximise liis control over negotiating encounters. Many of the following guidelines sound 
t- : ghtfcrvarf. if not simple-minded, bu: they are fundamental to effective dcaJingj %-ith the Chinese (as 
veil as vim other governments). Of greater concern, they arc ground rules that have been frequent! y 
dieted ia recent yean Ln dealings with the Chinese. Thus, 1 major challenge to a US. negotiator is to 
overcome the internal b^caucratic impediments and other institutional and cultural r acuan that constrain his 
ability to organise and conduct a negouadon in 'optimal* fashion. 

Know the subrantivc issues cold. PRC negotiators are well-prepsrcd and briefed as they enter into a L\ , \ 
acgeaaaaa. They are suaocrtcd by competent stair who disolsy bureaucratic discipline ind meticulous \fi 

aae-.tion 10 denlL 



Master the past Begetting record. PRC offieiats conducting negotiations will have full qS, 

onderrandJ!; and recall of the prior ncfciatLn; reca-d. and they ~ilJ not r-.^LU£ to use this to Drcssure a b x » - 
fcreip ecunierpcn. ... ....""'. ^pb 
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This Chinese use of time corurasts sharply with the American preference for expeditious problem- 
solving and efficient use of time. A U.S. official should ivoid negotiating under time deadlines thai cannot 
be corurolled, u the Chinese win assume that their counterpart is more inclined 10 compromise when 
making decisions under time prernirt. He should alio be aware of the Chinese tendency to wait anal the 
▼cry Ian minute to conclude an i. w . -cement— on the eipcctaiion that a counterpart's interest in concluding a 
deal win lead him to compromise when faced with an imminent deadline. It also helps to know that for all 
the Chinese posturing about their 'oaiience.* the record shows they are vulnerable to time pressures when 
negotiating under l deadline The best protection 

against such pressures, of course, is the willingness to walk away from a negotiation when u seems to be 
going nowhere or when a deal seems unfavorable despite an approaching deadline. 

The need for bureaucratic and political discipline. Given the Chinese propensity to look for and 
exploit policed and bureaucratic rivalries in counterpart governments, U is necessary to take measures 10 
ensure a unified policy position and an implementive approach to dealing with the PRC The friendship 
game can be turned ag:Jnst the Chinese (as was suggested in the preceding chapter), but 10 do so the 
presumed rivals on the U.S. side must be conscious of the Chinese ploy and willing to cooperaie in response 
to it And in view of the tendency of the Chinese to took for friendly interlocutors in various government 
agencies, policy toward the PRC must be coordinated on an interagency basis. 

Minimize media pressures. The Chinese will try to use media visibility to bring pressures to bear on 
a counterpart government, so negotiations art best concolled when carried out in confidence. Moreover, 
the Chinese view a confidential approach to managing a negotiation as a measure of their counterpart's 
jeriousness of purpose. 

The Chinese use their own media to cry to set a negotiating agenda and 10 create the impression of 
inflexibiliry on certain "principles" and positions. The VS. negotiator should resist any inclination to 
accept public communication as Beijing's negotiating tramework^Moreover. while the Chinese have not 
hesiuued to criticiie U-S. policies in the PRC mass mediae it is counterproductive to the relationship to 
polemic-lie via 'he press. Experience has shown that the Chinese can be shamed for press posturing. 

Aralji* the PRC internal political context and the negotiating style of the official interlocutors. 
The record cf the past fifieen years shows clearly that China's inievitai politics have had a significant effect 
on PRC negotiating behavior. Leadership ftudi have their impact on foreign relations, and the flexibility cf 
Beijing's negotiators is influenced by the degree of dissension in the leadership and the power of the senior 
figure. Moreover. the Chinese have auempued to control the timing of negations to mesh with the 
workings of their internal political processes (this was particularly notable in the Taiwan arms sales 
oegcaaticn). 

The problem for Lhe foreign negotiator, of course, is thai the ability of outsiders to assess the state of 
the PRC domestic political scene is ax best limited. We usually understand lhe political forces that have 
been a: pby only in VearospecL and such hindsight is of limited value in conducting future negotiations. 
Perhaps the most useful cendusion that can be drawn, apart from Lhe need to imprr.c our efforts at 
"Pefcbclogy " is thai PRC ripdiry or poiemiciaing across the negotiating tabic is usuvily a sign of leadership 
conflict, ind in this s'ruation the political environment is not pro pi tic— '01 reaching agreement if PRC 
accommodation is required. Ax sveb times, an aJoo/ stance is likely to be more effective than one of 
pressing Lhe Chinese for demonstrations of flerxlbiliry they may not be able to give. 

Zi a also important for the foreign official to understand as much as possible about the background, 
parscraliry. and negotiating style of his PRC counterpart. This is no easy task, for the Chinese try to keep 
such aspects of their internal c ire urn nances obscure to foreigners. Yex given the degree to which they 
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personalize the negotiating process, h is useful even is background information, to undersand the immdes 
and sryle of the Chinese officials managing * negotiation, their interpersonal relations, and their assoriatiaw 
with mare tenia figures in the leadership, imam 

Develop ■ negotiating strategy and apply tactics to counter Chines* negodatiflt ploy*. Prc 
officials are Dot superh-unan in their capariry to manage a negotiation to their country's advantage; y« ^ 
combination of bureaucratic cenwliation, political discipline, and a culturally ingrained sense of the use of 
crangems to compensate for vulnerabilities in dealing with more powerful foreigners makes their approach 
to negotiating highly purposeful, coniroDed, and "gamed oat" They win enter into * negotiation with a clear 
sense of objectives, an overall srategy, and a wflnngness to use tactical ploys designed to enmesh a 
counterpart official in a relationship and a process within which he can be exposed to blandishments and 
pressures intended to foster the attainment of PRC objectives. 

A U.S. neipuaior should not assume thai his Chinese counierpan is improvising his approach to 
official encounters, just as he should not assume thai PRC officials are uniquely crafty. In tool control, or 
invulnerable to the same enticements and pressures they seek to impose on their adversaries. 

The besi strategy in negotiating with the Chinese-beyond effective management of the aspect of the 
process thai are under American control-is to enter i series of exchanges with a broad game plan, a dear 
set of goals, and a willingness to make tactical moves (in pan in response to Chinese manipulations) 
designed to demonstrate competence and control over the negotiating process. 

The most effective posture for dealing with the Chinese is neither one of domination dot of 
supplication (which the Chinese art quite effective in evoking &om foreigners), but rather an artitude of 
resrained openness, of willingness to search for common interests while recognizing the many significant 
differences berwtea the rwo countries. At the same time, a U.S. capacity to counter the more egregious 
Chinese tactical manipulations will communicate to PRC officials a sense of competence and conaol, and a 
de^rmination to negotia^ in the service of defending and enhancing VS. interests. 
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